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BEGIN THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR RIGHT BY USING THE 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS SERIES OF COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


It gives careful instruction in the elements 
of bookkeeping; thorough drill in making 
records in books of original entry ; easy and 
progressive irstruction for posting original 
records; test ledgers to give students addi- 
tional drill in closing ledger accounts ; repro- 
duced penwritten incoming vouchers and 
individual price lists. 


GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


This volume provides a thorough, practical 
course in elementary commercial jaw, a 
knowledge of which cannot fail to be of great 
benefit to every business man. It presents 
only the most useful and valuable funda- 
mental principles. A teacher’s handbook 


has just been published, which will prove 
most helpful. 


MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


In the preparation of this book, business 
men have been consulted freely. Its dis- 
tinctive individuality is due to the manner in 
which the topics are treated and to the prac- 
tical character and great variety of the 
problems. All complicated and _ obsolete 


subjects and all puzzles have been studiously 
avoided. \ 


BELDING’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

This book affords a specific preparation 
for commercial life and makes the student 
able to write letters correctly and carry on a 
correspondence with ease and precision. The 
most approved office practice along some 
kindred lines is clearly explained. The stu- 


dent is called upon to meet actual business 
problems. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


First Book Language Lessons Grammar, 

Conforms in a special manner to the best modern methods of teaching. 

unit of thought. Always successful wherever used. 
books. Correspondence solicited. 


The sentence is recognized as the 
If looking for the best do not fail to examine these popular 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Bostor 


Is Your English Work Satisfactory ? 


If not, you should investigate the merits of the Webster-Cooley group of English texts. These 
books embody right principles, correct methods, and successtul schoolroom practice; and they 
prove a unified and definitely progressive text-book course extencing through the intermediate, 
grammar, and high school grades. They also provide for a course suited to the special require- 
ments of your schools by offering you a choice from four grade courses in Language, Grammar, 
and Composition, and two high school courses in Composition, Literature, and Rhetoric. 


SEND FOR 


“Language Teaching in the Grades” “Teaching English Grammar” “Teaching English in High Schools” 


three pamphlets by the authors of the Webster-Cooley books. Free to teachers upon request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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SOME FRENCH TEXTS 


Aldrich & Foster's Elementary French 


A new book by’ the authors of the popular 
FOUNDATIONS OF FRENCH.” 


A FEW QUOTATIONS 


“Tt is the best French grammar (written in 
English) with which I have come in contact.” 


* A welcome solution of a difficult problem.” 


‘«T see no reason why it should not come to the 
front as one of the foremost of French gram- 
mars.” 


‘* Thorough yet brief.” 


-The International Modern Language Series 


Some recent additions to the French 
department of this series are : — 
Rotrou’s Saint Genest and Venceslas (Crane). 
Corneille’s Polyeuete, Martyr (Ienning). 
Merimée’s Carmen and Other Stories (Manley). 


— 


“The Community and the Citizen” 
By WILLIAM ARTHUR DUNN 


A Text-Book in Civies which, while 
giving all the facts concerning the 
forms and working of government 
that are essential to intelligent citi- 
zenship, was written in the belief 
that it is more important to stimulate 
to activity the pupil's interest in the 
community life around him than to 
store his mind with a lot of facts 
about the duties and salaries of petty 
officials. It awakens within the child 
a consciousness that he is a part of a 
social unit. It develops his powers 
of observation and it inspires him 
with a proper sense of his responsi- 
bility as a member of society. The 
effect of the book will last far beyond 
the schoolroom and the period of 
school life. 


Adapted for use in the last year of 
the grammar grades or the first year 
of the high school. 


> Cloth. 28 rice. Te 
La Fontaine’s One Hundred Fables (Super). pages. Price, 
A complete list of the French, German, and Spanish 
books in this series will he sent on request. D.C, HEATH & CO., Publishers 
} Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta Philadelphia Austin 
GINN & COMPANY Publishers London, Eng. Berkeley, Cal. 
Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus | 
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The Rational Method in Reading 


By the late EDWARD G. WARD, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Telling Points 


The Rational Method is a combination of the sen- 
tence and the phonetic methods. 

The sentence method develops the habit of reading 
thoughtfully. 

The phonetic method supplies a key to the pronun- 
ciation of new and old words. 

With this series the art of reading is acquired rap- 
idly, intelligently, easily. 

It insures correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, 
precise spelling. 


Important Additions 


ADDITIONAL PRIMER ADDITIONAL FIRST READER 

By MARY A. WARD, Principal Public School No. 
89, Brooklyn, and MADALENE D. BARNUM, 
Model Teacher, Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. 


These attractive books are specially designed to 
supply additional material using the words and 
phonograms of the Rational Method. 

They contain charming little stories based on the 
child’s interests and pleasures. 


TEACHER’S OUTLINE FOR PRIMER AND FIRST READER 
PERIODS SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


For further information, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


“NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


| EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manf+s. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 


MICROSCOPES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


| Water Color Handling. 


For definite help in painting simple landscapes, and 
also for the painting of flowers and plants, trees, sun- 
set effects, birds, animals, still life, color schemes from 
| | nature, surface designs, and for the best methods of 
conducting water color lessons in the schoolroom, con- 
sult our new series of books - 


ART EDUCATION DRAWING BOOK COURSE. 


Prices quoted on application. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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SOME DOINGS IN BOSTON. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT STRATTON 


D. BROOKS. 


{From Annual Report.] 


The most important educational accomplish- 
ment of the. year has been the unification of the 
teaching force for purposes of educational ad- 
vancement. The schools of Boston have reached 
their present standards very largely by individual 
effort, and any attempt to bring about co-opera- 
tive work has been looked upon with suspicion. 
There has been a feeling that system meant re- 
striction, that it would produce uniformity, and 
that uniformity meant mediocrity. In place of 
this there has grown up a strong desire to co- 
operate in carrying forward all plans affecting the 
schools as a whole, a willingness to concede some 
fraction of individual opinion in the interests of 
harmonious and united action, and an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that progress will be forwarded 
faster by concerted effort along a few well chosen 
lines than by individual effort in many different 
lines. 

* as * * * 

The vigor with which the principals have en- 
tered into the problem of readjustment of a nine- 
years’ course to one of eight years, and the skill 
with which the difficulties of reorganization have 
been met, will bring the eight-year course of study 
into effective operation much sooner than the most 
sanguine had hoped. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation that the year has demonstrated that the 
reputation for ultra conservatism that has attached 
to the elementary school principals of Boston 
since the time of Horace Mann is not a deserved 
one, and that by their warmth of co-operation and 
vigor of action they have demonstrated the pos- 
session of ability to accept a new system of admin- 
istration and instruction and to put it into effective 
operation, thus showing themselves entitled to 
be considered as leaders of progressive education. 

The reduction of the elementary school period 
from nine to eight years rendered necessary a 
revision of the course of study. This revision was 
made under the general direction of the board of 
superintendents, but the work in the various sub- 
jects was done by special committees consisting of 
one or more assistant superintendents, directors, 
principals, and teachers. By this means a close 
co-operation between teachers and _ supervising 
officials was secured, the teachers furnishing a 
knowledge of details that only specialists in the 
subject could possess, and the supervising officials 
checking the enthusiasm of these specialists to the 
extent made necessary by the time limitations and 
the legitimate demands of other subjects. The 
enthusiasm with which these committees entered 
upon their work, the painstaking care with which 
the details were worked out, and the careful scru- 
tiny given to each item by teachers of the highest 


success in that particular line, guarantee that the 
course of study is not something arbitrarily imposed 
by higher authority, but that it is the product of 
harmonious and co-operative effort on the part of 
all the educational forces concerned therewith. 

In addition to this co-operation with a limited 
committee, a much broader invitation has been ex- 
tended to each teacher to consider the course of 
study, not as a fixed and final body of regulations 
to be followed without comment, but rather as a 
live and growing thing, the course of this growth 
to be in a large measure determined by the experi- 
ence of the teachers. To this end the course is 
définitely marked tentative, and each teacher is in- 
vited to give earnest attention to its perfections 
and its defects, so that her advice and comment 
may have its due weight in causing desirable modi- 
fications. 

Successful efforts have been carried forward to 
bring the high school teachers of the same subject 
into some agreement as to what should constitute 
the main elements of the course in that subject. 
The differing courses in physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, etc., that existed in the high schools have 
rendered it difficult for the board of superintend- 
ents to set examinations for admission to the 
normal school that would be equally difficult for 
pupils coming from the various schools. The as- 
sistant superintendents have conducted a series of 
conferences with the teachers of each subject. 
In every case substantial progress towards agree- 
ement has been made, and in some subjects a com- 
plete formulation of topics to be taught in a given 
subject has been agreed upon by all the teachers 
concerned, 

The problem of securing co-operative endeavor 
in the high schools will be greatly simplified when 
the reorganization providing heads of departments 
has been finally completed. Boston once had 
writing masters and grammar masters of equal 
rank in charge of its schools. Though the ad- 
ministrative and educational advantages arising 
from making the grammar master responsible for 
the entire school were evidently great, yet for 
seventeen years after it was first proposed the 
writing masters succeeded in preventing this 
action. The present movement to establish heads 
of departments, though having large administra- 
tive and educational advantages, naturally disturbs 
some individuals who fear that their own privi- 
leges, or their rank and prestige, may be affected. 
Fortunately the change has been possible without 
reducing the rank or decreasing the salary of any 
teachers in the service. The old system of teach- 
ing classes of the same grade—for example, first 
vear French—without conference among the 
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teachers, and by such different methods that the 
pupils could with great difficulty be placed the 
next year in the same section of the second year 
French, was so wasteful of energy that it is to be 
wondered why it endured so long. The establish- 
ment of heads of departments responsible for the 
major items of method and material in their de- 
partments will ensure a greater co-operative effort 
within the same school, and render possible rea- 
sonable co-operation between schools. The crea- 
tion of positions of different ranks and salary 
within the departments will furnish the possibility 
of promotion for the efficient. The creation of sala- 
ries higher than those previously paid gives to the 
most proficient a higher range of final attainment 
than has hitherto existed in the Boston high 
schools. 

The selection of six teachers in each school who 
have demonstrated that they possess executive 
ability, their definite appointment to positions 
partially executive, and the addition of a small 
amount to their yearly salary ($144 for men, $216 
for women) as compensation for these additional 
executive duties, is but giving open recognition to 
individuals who have in the past given freely of 
their time in assisting in the executive administra- 
tion of the schools, and will, without question, 
render this service more effective. It is to be ex- 
pected that there will be some disappointments 
when the announcements of promotions are made 
and that there will be some unrest and unfavorable 
comment until the readjustment is completed and 
the duties and responsibilities of heads of depart- 
ments established by precedent and practice, but 
there is no doubt that the final result will be worthy 
of record as one of the most conspicuous examples 
of increased educational product brought about 
by co-operative effort and rendered possible by the 
creation of a suitable administrative system. 

Considerable progress has been made along the 
lines of endeavor intended to provide the best 
possible teachers for entrance into the service and 
for their professional improvement after entrance 
upon the work of teaching. 

By the operation of the merit system of appoint- 
ment all teachers coming into’ the service have 
been selected from among the best available. The 
application of this system necessarily disappointed 
those who otherwise would have received appoint- 
ment in the schools. While it is probable that in 
some cases a teacher better adapted to a particular 
school might have been secured from a_ position 
lower on the lists, it is evident that a school sys- 
tem receiving into its teaching force approximately 
one hundred and fifty teachers per year will be 
better served if these teachers come from the top of 
the lists than if they are selected from the middle 
or bottom of the lists. In order to increase the 
opportunity of finding teachers adapted to the pe- 
culiar conditions of the various schools, the board 
of superintendents has found it expedient to in- 
crease the number of lists by rating in separate 
lists the holders of the grammar school special 
certificate granted to college graduates who are 
also graduates of the normal school. 

In order that all graduates of the normal school 
shall receive proper credit for the quality of their 
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work as teachers, the number of reports of the work 
done by them in substitute and temporary posi- 
tions and as special assistants has been considera- 
bly increased. For those who served in the vaca- 
tion schools a year ago a record was kept and a re- 
port made indicating the quality of the service 
rendered. For those who served in the evening 
schools similar reports were made both by the 
principal of the school and by the director of even- 
ing and vacation schools. The principals of ele- 
mentary schools have filed monthly reports indi- 
cating the quality of the service rendered by all 
teachers acting as special assistants, temporary 
teachers, and substitutes in their schools. The 
supervisor of substitutes has likewise given care- 
ful attention to the quality of the work rendered by 
each, and has submitted a report thereof. All of 
these reports were carefully considered by the 
board of superintendents in re-rating candidates, 
and were supplemented by such personal visits as 
the assistant superintendents had been able to 
make. 

The re-rating of normal graduates has been 
based upon full information of the quality and 
character of the work done by them, and has been 
carefully and deliberately done by the board of 
superintendents. While it is probably true that 
there is no very great difference between candi- 
dates appearing approximately at the same place 
upon the list, it is unquestionably true that the 
upper third of the list has demonstrated its superi- 
ority to either the middle or the lower third. It is 
especially interesting to notice that many young 
women have by superior ability as teachers raised 
themselves very materially in the rating. It is of 
equal value to the schools that other young women, 
who were originally rated high on account of their 
scholastic attainments, have shown themselves un- 
equal to the demands placed upon them in the 
schoolroom and have been very materially low- 
ered. While we must all sympathize with the girl 

. who fails to get an appointment, we must not for- 
get that if she had been appointed some other girl 
of greater ability and more satisfactory service as 
a teacher could not have been appointed. 

The first promotional examination will not occur 
until October, 1908. It is, therefore, too early to 
state its effect upon the teaching force. It is, 
however, pleasing to note here that there has been 
during the year a very large amount of effort on 
the part of teachers who are not required to pre- 
pare for a promotional examination to improve 
themselves along the lines of their professional 
duties. This effort has been in many cases indi- 
vidual, and in many cases taken up by bodies of 
teachers, as illustrated by the work of the primary 
teachers in the study of methods of arithmetic, or 
of the cookery teachers in the employment of lec- 
turers. Similar activities have been very common 
throughout the teaching force, indicating that the 
teachers of Boston have every intention of meet- 
ing every professional demand made upon them. 

During the year the opportunity granted by the 
regulations to take a year’s leave of absence on 
half pay, for purposes of study, travel, or rest, has 
been liberally availed of by the teachers. Though 
the regulations were not in print until late in the 
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summer, yet twenty-eight teachers have already 
been granted leave for the purposes specified. Of 
these, ten took leave for purposes of rest, six for 
purposes of study and rest, four for purposes of 
study, seven for purposes of study and travel, one 
for purposes of travel. Without question these 
teachers will return to their work with an increase 
of knowledge, a breadth of view, a renewed and en- 
thusiastic optimism, and a surplus of physical and 
nervous energy that will make teaching both 
easier and better. Their increased efficiency will 
soon compensate the schools for the loss they have 
sustained by having the less experienced substi- 
tute teachers during the year. 

However, the effect of this system of leaves of 
absence upon the teaching force is much greater 
than is indicated by the number who have been 
granted leave. A very much larger number of 
teachers have already made requests of the super- 
intendent for leave of absence to study and travel. 
Many of these cannot arrange for absence next year, 
but have asked to be allowed to go two, three, or 
even four years hence. In the meantime they are 
taking up by private study or by attendance upon 
evening or summer schools the subjects that will 
best prepare them for a successful year of study 
when the leave is taken. By thisymeans many 
teachers not holding a college degree expect to 
complete a sufficient amount of work, so that when 
the sabbatical] year is taken they can with one 
year of residence obtain a college degree. It is 
doubtful that any single provision in the new regu- 
lations will accomplish more for the benefit of the 
schools than the one providing for the sabbatical 
year. 

Not only should the quality of the teachers com- 
ing into the service be improved and opportunity 
given for further improvement after they are in the 
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service, but the conditions under which they work 
must be made as favorable as possible in order 
to secure the highest efficiency. During the year 
considerable progress has been made in two im- 
portant matters affecting the conditions under 
which teachers work; namely, the quota of pupils 
per teacher, and the compensation paid the 
teachers. 

There has grown up during the year a wider 
recognition of the desirability of easier transfer of 
teachers from school to school. The attitude of 
professional courtesy that has hitherto existed was 
so strong as to make the transfer of teachers one 


_ of great difficulty. A broader recognition of the 


fact that teachers may perform for the city a much 
better service in a different school has rendered pos- 
sible the transfer of many teachers, and has made 


it easier to supply a school with teachers specially 
adapted to the conditions therein. 


Owing to the fact that a very large share of the 
elementary teachers of the city of Boston are taken 
from the normal school, it is essential that they re- 
ceive the sort of training that will bring them to the 
highest efficiency as teachers. There has been a 
rapidly growing appreciation of this fact among 
principals of elementary schools. It is becoming 
evident that the greatest service of the principals 
to the schools is to be rendered in the training of 
teachers rather than in the finding of teachers al- 
ready trained. This means a radical increase in 
the amount of supervision given to the schools on 
the side of training the teachers. It would be 
highly profitable to the schools if principals could 
be relieved of a very large share of the clerical 
duties now falling on them, so that they might 
give very careful attention to the problem of train-: 
ing the inexperienced teachers. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 


Irwin Shepard, superintendent and high school 
principal, 1871-75. This fact is the pride of 
Charles City a third of a century thereafter. <A 
great man leaves his impress upon a community 
for many a year. The city is to-day one of the 
most interesting, educationally, in the country. 
Charles A. Kent, the superintendent, is one of the 
most inspiring and valuable men in the work any- 
where. 

Out of thirty teachers, there is but one without 
university, college, or normal training. There 
were two small kindergartens in opposite sides of 
the city, one with no adequate equipment. By 
means of transportation, the little people are 
easily, safely, and inexpensively carried to 
the ‘larger building, where they are provided 
for in the best way. Another entire build- 
ing in the city is closed “for the efficiency 
of the system.” These are samples merely of the 
material improvements that are being made. But 
the other phases of progress are more significant. 


Picture study, for instance, is systematic. There 
is in the supply room of the superintendent a case 
of eight tiers of drawers, with nine in each tier. 
Each tier is for one grade, and there is a drawer 
for each of the nine months of the year. In each 
drawer are two masterpieces in art, one of which 
is to be taught that month. Into this drawer goes 
every helpful picture, or bit of information about 
the artist. Thus séventy-two masterpieces are 
taught in the eight grades. There are sixty of the 
world’s masters in these groups. Elsewhere in this 
issue will be found the list of pictures for each 
month of the eight years. 

With the same attention to every detail, there are 
forty-five sets of supplementary reading from the 
masters for the grades. But of all schemes worked 
out in a masterly manner by Mr. Kent, that of his 
picture library is the best. He has more than 5,000 
pictures in literature, history, and geography, well 
selected, ideally classified, and admirably mounted. 
They are on mat-cards seven by ten inches. Each 
set upon a given subject is set off in the case by a 
heavy tar-board guide card a little higher than the 
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mat-board cards, so that they may be readily found 
and readily returned. There are nearly 150 groups 
of cards already. I have seen nothing approaching 
this for completeness or for service. 

A benevolent feature of Mr. Kent’s work is the 
preparation of material and the packing of it—in a 
case that holds five bushels—for shipment to the 
Argentine Republic, upon the request of Mr. Nel- 
son, who has been in the United States for several 
months looking for just such help as this. He 
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came to Charles City to see this work, which to his 
thinking he had not seen equaled elsewhere. I do 
not wonder at his enthusiasm, which I fully share. 

The school garden scheme must not be omitted. 
There are in the city many triangular public plots 
of land left by the street system. All of these have 
been taken in hand by the children, cultivated to 
flowers, making the city beautiful to the limit. 
There is no trouble in getting children to care for 
them in the four-months’ vacation. 


THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PROBLEMS.—(VI.) 


BY DR. MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH. D., SAN JOSE. 


What shall we say of the teaching of history? 
Since history is in its essence the biography of man, 
and since we are human beings, it does seem as if 
our own biography might be rather useful. We 
find in it a record of successes and failures, with an 
accurate statement of the conditions of both. We 
might, if we read intelligently, find much to emu- 
late, much to avoid; we might learn, e. g., from the 
history of the Dark Ages the futility of blind faith, 
and from the story of the French Revolution the 
impessibility of a new order of things springing into 
life full-grown and effective. We might trace the 
causes of the downfall of the Roman empire in a 
way profitable to our own tendencies to luxury and 
effeminancy. And surely we could find many a 
friend to know and to love, to hold close to our 
hearts, to imitate, to emulate, to strengthen and 
make concrete in us ideals otherwise hazy and in- 
complete. And in no other way can we learn so 
well the meaning and value of toleration. If we 
wish our children to become good citizens, we must 
give them not a little of the world’s history. 

Is geography useful? That depends, of course, 
upon how it is studied. A world of place and not 
of people is not specially profitable. But a world 
of place and people, and of their action and re- 
action the one upon the other, is full of meaning. 
Why is England the great sea power she is? What 
does Kipling mean by “The White Man’s Burden”? 
What conditions (geographical) have influenced the 
history of the United States? If we wish our boys 
and girls to understand the larger problems of the 
world’s activity, we must give them some idea of 
the world itself. 

And now, as a sort of ring within a ring, we 
might uphold the usefulness of all these things for 
the simple reason that without them we could not 
keep our girls and boys in school. If we threw 
out what “the people” call impractical subjects, we 
throw out of school our boys and girls. In many a 
good school there are numbers of young people 
who “stay by,” stay in school simply because they 
become interested in manual training or mechanical 
drawing, or in the study of snakes, or electricity, or 
because they are on the force of the printing press, 
or are chief debaters in the debating clubs, or hold 


leading parts in the various dramatizations, or are 
star members of the choral societies, or the fencing, 
or military, or basket ball clubs. School life, so far 
as possible, must be a miniature world. Professor 
Dewey is right; it isn’t a mere getting ready for 
life, it is life. Very much, too, of what is useful for 
us is useful for them. We might well ask our- 
selves, Are our lives useful? What makes them so? 
Is it useful to belong to the church, to be social, 
to sing, to play the piano, to paint pictures, to dis- 
cuss politics, to spend holidays at the seaside or’in 
the woods, to cultivate various hobbies or fads, to 
care for pets, as well as to make a living? If we 
did not thus exercise the religious, the social, the 
ethical, ves, if you please, the foolish (?) tendencies 
sometimes, could we so successfully make a living? 
All these disciplines are subject to the laws of culti- 
vation and growth, and cannot be grafted on when 


‘the individual has reached his full stature. 


To sum up, education for life is an education 
which enables one to meet and enjoy all that is 
beautiful in life, and to increase this beauty, and 
also to meet and struggle with and conquer those 
conditions of life which stand in the way of the true 
freedom of humanity. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who so nobly did the 
day’s work to th2 very end, says: “Now the man 
who has his heart on his sleeve, and a good whir!- 
ing weathercock of a brain, who reckons his life as 
a thing to be dashingly used and cheerfully haz- 
arded,—keeps all his pulses going true and fast, 
and gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he be run- 
ning towards anything better than wildfire, he may 
shoet up and bea constellation in the end... . 
Death is on all sides of him with pointed batteries, 
as he is on all sides of all of us; unfortunate sur- 
prises gird him round; mim-mouthed friends and 
relatives hold up their hands in quite a little ele- 
giacal synod about his path; and what cares he for 
all this? Being a true lover of living, a fellow with 
something pushing and spontaneous in his inside, 
he must, like any other soldier, in any other stir- 
ring, deadly warfare, push on at his best pace till he 
touch the goal. ‘A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey!’ cried Nelson in his bright, boyish, heroic 
manner. These are great incentives; not for any 
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of these, but for the plain satisfaction of living, of 
being about their business in some sort or other 
do the brave, serviceable men of every nation tread 
down the nettle danger and pass flyingly over the 
stumbling blocks of prudence. ... A spirit goes 
out of the man who means execution, which outlives 
the most untimely ending. All who have meant 
good work with their whole hearts have done good 
work, although they may die before they have time 
to sign it. Every heart that has beat strong and 
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cheerfully has bettered the tradition of mankind. 
And even if death catch people, like an open pitfall, 
and in mid-career, laying out vast projects, and 
planning monstrous foundations flushed with hope, 
and their mouths full of boastful language, they 
should be at once tripped up and silenced, is there 
not something brave and spirited in such a termina- 
tion? And does not life go down with a better 
grace, foaming in full body over a precipice, than 
miserably struggling to an end in sandy deltas?” 


THE CHILD THE HOPE OF THE RACE. 


There is nothing in all the world so important as children, nothing so interesting. 

If you ever wish to go in for some philanthropy, if you ever wish to be of any real use in 

the world, do something for children. If you ever yearn to be truly wise, study children. 

We can dress the sore, bandage the wounded, imprison the criminal, heal the sick, and 

_bury the dead; but there is always a chance that we can save a child, Ifthe great army 

of philanthropists ever exterminate sin and pestilence, ever work out our race’s salvation, 
it will be because a little child has led them.—D2vid Starr Jordan. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The public schools should draw into their circle 
of influence all the adults of a community, and 
should make the schools temples of a universal and 
unified education. In other words a town school 
should be the school of the town, from the influence 
of which no one could escape. The German 
schools in Khenish Prussia are beginning to draw 
into their influence the fathers and mothers of the 
pupils, as well as the older brothers and sisters that 
have passed compulsory school age. Courses in 
domestic science, in one instance, are given to 
about 5,000 girls in the daytime, and in the evening 
are repeated to over 1,000 adults. A good deal of 
this sort of work is being done already in New 
York and in other of our larger cities. There 
should be a systematic movement of this sort, 
covering the whole country. Every school, espe- 
cially in cities, should draw into its jnfluence, after 
the day closes, at least as many adults to be in- 
structed by evening lectures, by special instruction 
and experiments, and by club meetings. The lack 
of common sense and economy manifested by a 
people that invests in its school buildings tens of 
millions of dollars, but utilizes these buildings only 
five hours a day, or at most six or seven, while our 
factories utilize every hour of every day with their 
three shifts of workingmen, is amazing. Give us 
at least two shifts, one from nine until two, and 
the other from four until nine o'clock. It is no ex- 
cuse that our churches are making the same mis- 
take. Hermetically closed for six days, and open 
only four or five hours on Sunday, they still further 
emphasize our egregious waste of money and op- 
portunity. 

Brown University has moved off sharply along 
this line, and there are indications that it will prove 
to be an experiment that will quickly ripen into a 


system. Not less than 500 adult citizens of Provi- 
dence and its neighborhood, including those whose 
heads are gray and whose minds are already well 
trained, are enrolled as college boys. The scheme 
is not only broader, but a good deal more definite 
than anything that has heretofore been undertaken 
under the cognomen of university extension. 
These adult pupils do not make their appearance 
according to their own desire or will, but are 
organized into classes and appear as regularly as 
the college enrollment. Some of these students 
are known as simply “hearers,” while others are 
known as those who are doing “certificate work.” 
That is, a part of the adult enrollment are working 
for an academic degree; and this degree they will 
receive, precisely as a college boy gets his degree. 
by diligent study and by perseverance. Among 
these certificate workers are enrolled many of the 
teachers of the surrounding country. They go on 
with their teaching and their studying at the same 
time. It is now proposed that older teachers, who 
become desirous of more thorough work, shall be 
allowed leave of absence.. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that any large proportion of the 
enrollment consists of teachers. It includes 
merchants and professional men of all sorts. The 
courses offered are so connected that it is possible 
for students to pursue a connected scheme of study 
for several terms, or even years. Each extension 
course of ten lectures is credited by the university 
as equivalent to one-half of the regular term 
course, and in this way is made to count for an 
A. B., or an A. M., or a Ph.D. 

This scheme is in more ways than one unlike the 
old university extension methods. Instead’ of 
sporadic lecture courses, it has continuity and sys- 
tem, and it is kept well within the university 
atmosphere of libraries and laboratories. By 
granting degrees it places the adult student on a 
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par with his younger friend. Perhaps a very besi 
possible result is its tendency to bring the college 
and the community into fellowship of sentiment and 
work. It must go far toward eliminating the alien 
and lawless sentiment that grows up in connection 
with isolated institutions. There certainly is no 
reason why a well-endowed college shall confine its 
influence within a select circle; no reason why it 
shall not widen its influence to the utmost through- 
out a community. President Faunce of Brown 
says in his annual report that he holds it to be the 
duty of a college or university “to provide iutel- 
lectual insight, stimulus, and leadership to the en- 
tire community around it.” We are aware that 
some of our colleges have taken ground exactly op- 
posite to this, and will do no teaching to pupils who 
are not enrolled according to specific and inherited 
rules. It is said that there are few more interest- 
ing sights in New England than the procession of 
old men and young who each week-day afternoon 
and evening climb the hill that leads to the univer- 
sity buildings. 

This seems to be nearing an ideal community 
and an ideal social state. There is no reason why 
a man or woman should withdraw from school life 
at twenty-one or at graduation from a college.— 
New York Independent. 


PARENTAL INTERFERENCE. 


The president of the Milwaukee board of edu- 
cation has an important warning to the public as to 
cranky insistence upon individual conveniences. 

“Misplaced school buildings have been a source 
-of much worry to the officers of the school system 
for a long time. Rooms in these buildings were 
left vacant because parents preferred to send their 
children to other schools nearer or more con- 
veniently located. The boundaries of the school 
districts were sometimes changed to help out these 
conditions, but more often were left unchanged 
owing to local pressure upon the ward representa- 
tives. Where the limits of the school district were 
correctly drawn the plans were wholly or in part 
-defeated by the parents obtaining transfers permit- 
ting their children to attend other schools. The 
result was that/a number of rooms were left vacant 
in some schools, while other buildings were over- 
crowded and the children forced to attend school 
in wooden barracks. A year ago the boundaries 
of a large number of the school districts were prop- 
erly drawn by this board to do away with this 
abuse. Parents of children affected in many cases 
objected violently, and some persons have taken 
advantage of these objections to cultivate a feeling 
of resentment and antagonism toward this board 
and its members. Common fairness would cer- 
tainly decide in favor of the policy followed by the 
board, which aims to give every child the advantage 
of a proper schoolroom, instead of favoring a few 
thousand pupils in an inequitable manner at the 
expense of the other pupils.” 
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LET US THINK ON THESE THINGS. 
BY MRS. F. R. HOUGHAN, 
Gilpin School, Denver. 

Initial beginnings determine largely the character 
of the werk that is to follow. 

If we are lax in habits of neatness, careless in 
speech, have a fretiul, harsh voice, if we have no 
high standard of morals or attainments, unless we 
reform ourselves, we shall accomplish little of last- 
ing gooc to the child. 


We should at the outset take an inventory of our. 


strong and weak points, emphasizing the former 
and guarding against the latter, until they have 
ceased to be blemishes in a well-rounded character. 

We have voluntarily chosen our profession of 
teacher, than which there is none greater or holier 
on earth, and it hecomes a sacred duty, as binding 
to you and to me as that of the parent to the child, 
to be satisfied with only the best results possible for 
these children entrusted to our care and guidance. 

If pupils have formed careless habits, shiftless 
ways of doing things, if they are indifferent to high 
ideals, it becomes your work and mine to overcome 
these habits formed, when and how, it matters not 
to us. 

We judge people by their works by results,— 
what the impulse may be we cannot tell, but the 
cold-blooded facts are what determine our conclu- 
sion of men of affairs. Teachers are judged in the 
same way, by results, by our work from day to 
day,—not by the number of problems correctly 
solved, not by the perfection of the language lesson, 
but by the good habits of the children, which have 
been strengthened and become more firmly rocted; 
by efforts bravely made towards excellence in 
thought and act. 

Do not begin your work by yielding to discour- 
agements; you not only weaken your power as a 
teacher, but also as a strong factor by exampie in 
the world’s work. “Be strong and of good 
courage.” J.et your face reflect the sunshine of a 
hopeful heart, a heart filled with a determination to 
succeed. * 

Remember, too, that we shall never help the 
child, morally or spiritually, by constantly seeing 
the bad. We may help him a little intellectually, 
but that is of small value compared to the moral 
uplift that should be the great power with every 
teacher. 

We find fault too easily, forgetting that for each 
fault we may, if we will, find ten things to approve. 
As in ourselves, let us emphasize the good traits, 
seeing as little as possible of the bad, until this char- 
acter we are helping to mould and shape for eter- 
nity has assumed the traits and is governed by the 
impulses that will make the useful citizen of the 
near future. 

Honest etiort of whatever kind should be com- 
mended, even though the result be unsuccessful. 
Honest praise can do no harm, and has many a 
time changed the whole mental attitude of the dis- 
heartened, discouraged child. 
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The average of manhood and womanhood at- 
tained will count for more in the years to come 
than the average in scholarship. Work for it,— it 
is all that is worth while, and this we can attain 
only through the love, confidence, and respect of 
our pupils. 

When we accept poorly-prepared, careless work 
from our pupils, one of two things is indicated: 
either we have not a high standard of excellence, 
are satisfied with the ordinary, or are careless in 
our own work, and the result in either case will be 
ordinary, careless, indifferent men and women,— 
not such as the world needs, not such as all depart- 
ments of work are waiting for. 

We shall be held responsible for the moral and 
spiritual uplift in character of these children with 
whom we are associated for so many months 
throughout the year. What predominates in us 
determines our influence. What we are, not what 
we say, stan’ps its impress on these plastic minds. 
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If we are careless in habits and haye no lofty 
standards, we shall impart what we are to the child. 
He is an apt pupil in imitating, he will do no better 
than the one he imitates, will aim no higher than 
the ideal of the teacher. The child holding our 
hand walks as we walk. We must be what we 
would have our pupils become. 

“Industry, honesty, patience, punctuality, perse- 
verance, politeness, cheerfulness, temperance, for- 
titude, prudence, and justice form the rungs of the 
ladder which every child must climb to reach the 
only success there is,”—the state of greatest useful- 
ness. Step by step as they mount we must keep 
well in the van, leading, guiding, lifting the child 
over the rough places where he would stumble 
without our help. 

Then shall we be accounted worthy, and we shall 
know that we have lived to some purpose,—that the 
world is better because we have been faithful. 


“Che reason some men do not succeed is because their wishbone is 


Where their backbone should be.’’ 


TRAINING IN THE SPOKEN WORD. 


BY HARRY PREBLE SWETT, A. M., 
Principal High School, Franklin, N. H. 


The true method to pursue in training pupils of 
- whatever age to pronounce exactly and to enun- 
ciate clearly is seen illustrated best in the process 
that a child passes through in learning to talk. 

The chila’s first vocal sounds are involuntary. 
Gradually, along with the growing consciousness 
of his arm, leg, and body movements, he comes to 
realize that he makes noises. Both before con- 
sciousness and for a long period afterwards, the 
sounds that the child makes have, for our pur- 
pose, two noticeable characteristics, namely, the 
sounds are simple, and they are repeated again 
and again. For days or weeks at a time, a single 
sound is uttered to the exclusion of nearly all 
others. 

For example, the principal sound may be oo 
during several weeks. A single consonant in 
combination with the Roman a_ will likewise re- 
ceive such drill. This consonant may at one time 
be m (ma); at another time, d; at another b, and 
so on. The vowel also changes in a similar man- 
ner. 

These simple elements are later combined; a 
sound will be made of two syllables beginning and 
ending with the same vowel, as a-da; or a single 
syllable will be made beginning and ending with 
the same consonant, as dud. These more complex 


sounds, also, are given almost endless repeti- 
tion. 
Much of this drilling goes on without atten- 


tion on the part of the child, but he slowly be- 
comes able to repeat at will a sound that another 
makes. Finally, as his power of discriminating 


his own acts and those of other persons becomes 
keen, he combines the sounds in which he has 
gained proficiency, to produce words that he hears 
used. 

Success in pronouncing the more difficult words 
comes with varying degrees of speed. Complete 
success depends upon three factors: the physical 
ability to utter the required sounds; second, the 
clear discrimination of the sound to be spoken, 
and, third, exact pronunciation by the child’s 
elders. 

Failure to speak English well is least often the 
result of physical misfortune and most often the 
result of faulty utterance on the part of those 
who have passed the school age. If parents and 
relatives spoke the vowels and consonants of their 
words with correctness and distinctness, a child 
would speak most sounds with great clearness be- 
fore he entered the kindergarten. But, as a fact, 
few children enter school so well equipped, and 
all pupils need watching throughout* their years 
of study. Indeed, many a college student needs 
to give as much attention to the spoken word as 
to written composition. 

The teacher approaches the task of training pu- 
pils to speak with clear enunciation from tne op- 
posite direction from what one takes in the proc- 
ess of learning. For the teacher’s first object 
must be to speak at all times so that the true 
model may always be heard. In the long run 
what counts most is the pronunciation that is 
most frequently heard. In all schools above the 
elementary grades where department teaching is 
done, and where few, if any, have the responsi- 
bility of training in the spoken word, every 
teacher should feel it a duty to set constantly 
such a correct example. 
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This setting of a correct example, moreover, 
ig not so simple a matter as might appear. Dif- 
ferent localities throughout the country have pe- 
culiarities of pronunciation which are incorrect. 
A person grows up to take on such _ peculiarities 
without realizing it. The advantages of higher 
education and of travel are frequently insufficient 
to remove this provincial taint of pronuticiation. 
Much self-watching is always needed to detect 
the fault, and much care is necessary after the 
fault is discovered to eradicate it. But these lo-. 
cal and personal peculiarities should be sought, 
however difficult to find, for our education must 
aim to be free from provinciality. The teacher 
had better overdo in this matter of personal cor- 
rectness, otherwise unobserved faults will creep 
in. Every teacher should take an unassuming 
pride in her spoken English. 

But training involves more than giving an op- 
portunity for imitation. It means, also, the em- 
ployment of methods to eradicate faults and to es- 
tablish correct habits. This demands on the part 
of the teacher: discernment to detect the imper- 
fections and then skill in establishing the right 
vocal action. As in the case of discovering one’s 
own mistakes, so, too, it is most difficult to detect 
the exact fault with another’s incorrect utterances. 
Only a master of elocutionary science and art can 
hope to do this in all cases. But there are many 
mistakes that may be found. At times certain 
consonants are omitted at the end of words, 
some consonants are omitted in the middle of 
words; vowels and consonants, when not omitted, 
are not given their true value. When one begins 
to look for obscure blemishes in the use of the vo- 
cal organs, one is surprised at the frequency of 
their occurrence. 


Now all teachers should feel some responsibil- 
ity in this training, as well as in setting an exam- 
ple. A science instructor will correct the English 
of the papers prepared for his department; there 
is as much reason for correcting the spoken Eng- 
lish that may be heard. 

But the more special training in correct utter- 
ance belongs to the elementary school. Too often 
this training is dropped by the close of the primary 
school. The general methods have been  sug- 
gested in the brief outline of the little child’s 
growth. There will need to be constant practice 
by all tHe pupils on the various elements of 
speech, and besides, the particular letters, svylla- 
bles, and words that are wrongly spoken by the in- 
dividual child need to be selected by the teacher 
for drill by the pupil. The class exercises in 
phonetics of the primary school are excellent, but 
many teachers that are sucessful in this way fail 


to detect the special needs of individual pupils, 
because of lack of ability to discern the precise 
mistakes. But every elementary school teacher 


should give phonetic drills, both class and individ- 
ual. The older the pupil, the more profitable will 
it be to suit the drill to his individual needs. In 
the upper grammar grades, in particular, the defi- 
nite consonant or vowel sound, syllable, or word 
should be brought to the attention of the individ- 
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ual at suitable times during some of the English 
lessons. 

Judicious care of this sort will save energy, im- 
prove the English and sharpen the pupil in noting 
his own acts. Too often, however, the ‘sole 
training is limited to the admonition contained in 
the imperatives, “Speak more clearly! Speak 
louder!” The real need, here, is quite likely not 
more energy or bellows power on the part of the 
pupil, but a finer discrimination on the part of his 
teacher. 


THE SCHOOL-DAYS OF GOVERNOR HUGHES. 


Governor Hughes was born in Glens Falls 
forty-five years ago. His father, a native of 
Wales, was a Baptist clergyman; his mother had 
been a school teacher. The first significant anec- 
dote of the boy Hughes is told of the period when 
he was less than five years old. He had begun to 
go to school, and after two or three days of atten- 
dance went to his father’s study and laid on the 
desk a paper on which he had written: ‘Charles 
E. Hughes, his plan of study.” 

“Papa, I don’t like it at school,’ said the boy. 
“Teacher goes over and over the same thing and I 
get nervous. I could do better at home.” 

The puzzled father looked at the paper and 
found the boy had drawn up a plan of study and 
recitation at home. He accepted the plan, and for 
several years the young student followed his own 
schedule. 

A few years later the young Hughes entered the 
public schools of New York city, and was duly 
graduated from Public School Number 35, deliver- 
ing the salutatory of his class. During these earlier 
years his reading was confined exclusively to works 
of science, and it was not until he entered college 
that he began his reading of fiction—even then it 
was in a systematic fashion. At thirteen the boy 
was ready for college, and his father took him to 
Hamilton, but the faculty thought him too young 
and turned him away. The boy waited a vear, but 
it was a year of work, not rest, and the following 
year he entered Hamilton as a sophomore. 

“The faculty still thought him too young,” Dr. 
Hughes once said, “but I told them I thought I 
knew the power of the boy for endurance better 
than they.” <A year later the boy quitted Hamil- 
ton for Brown. He had found the work there 
“too easy.” Although he entered Brown in the 
middle of the course, he was graduated with hon- 
ors, holding third place in his class and winning 
various prizes. From Brown Mr. Hughes went 
to Delhi, in Delaware county, where he taught in 
the local academy during the morning and read 
law afternoons and evenings. During the last 
campaign Governor Hughes spoke in Delhi, and 
there he met one of his old pupils. 

“We used to study algebra together, didn’t we?” 
inquired the candidate, by way of introducing the 
old acquaintance to a group of reporters, who 
stood by. 

“Waz-al, va-as,” was the deliberate answer, “and 
after six weeks I guess you knew all about it.”— 

Frank H. Simonds, in the October Putnam’s 
Monthly. 
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CORN. 
To-day the woods are trembling through and through 
With shimmering forms, that flash before my view, 
Then melt in green as dawn-stars melt in blue. 
The leaves that wave against my cheek caress 
Like women’s hands; the embracing boughs express 
A subtlety of mighty tenderness; 

The copse-depths into little noises s art, 

That sound anon like beatings of a heart, 

Anon Jike talk ‘twixt lips not far apart, 

The beech dreams balm, as a dreamer hums a song; 

Through that vague wafture, expirations strong 

Throb from young hickories breathing deep and long 
With stress and urgence bold of prisoned spring 

And ecstasy of burgeoning. 

Now, since the dew-plashed road of morn is dry, 

Forth venture odors of more quality 

And heavenlier giving. Like Jove’s locks awry, 

Long muscadines 
Rich-wreathe the spacious foreheads of great pines, 
And breathe ambrosial passion from their vines. 

I pray with mosses, ferns, and flowers shy, 

That hide like gentle nuns from human eye 
To lift adoring perfumes to the sky. 

I hear faint bridal-sighs of brown and green 
Dying to silent hints of kisses keen 
As far lights fringe into a pleasant sheen. 

I start at fragmentary whispers, blown 

From undertalks of leafy souls unknown, 

Vague purports sweet, of inarticulate tone. 
Dreaming of gods, men, nuns, and brides, between 
Old companies of oaks that inward loan 
To join their radiant amplitudes of green 

I slowly move, with ranging looks that pass 

Up from the matted miracles of grass 
Into yon veined complex of space 
Where sky and leafage interlace 

So close, the heaven of blue is seen ‘ 

Inwoven with a heaven of green. 


—Sidney Lanier. 


SOME NEW ENGLAND GENTIANS. 

For a comparatively small family of plants, there 
is none, perhaps, so distinguished by beautiful 
wild flowers as the Gentianaceae. We are apt to 
think of them as solely autumnal in season, yet 
there are a few beauties that are strictly vernal. 

The gentians proper, that one finds within our 
limits, it is true bloom only in late summer, or in 
the fall. They all contain a bitter tonic pfinciple. 
The earlier one is the so-called “box” or “closed 
gentian,’’ a mysterious casket of richest hue, not so 
impenetrable as people are apt to suppose, but 
enough so to maintain a curious interest. This is 
Andrew’s gentian of science. Close observation 
by Dr. Asa Gray and others has shown that bees 
can, and do, quite commonly enter it. Indeed, the 
present writer has himself seen them do so. Still, 
the closely-folded lobes of the corolla are always 
of poetic suggestion. One marvels what the 
Pandora-box contains. Besides the troubles inci- 
dent to all things, may it not also, as in the sweet 
old myth, glorified by Hawthorne, conceal fair 
Hope? 

Its sister, the fringed gentian, blooms still later 
in the season; it may, indeed, be esteemed as the 
brightest of the autumnal galaxy. Says Bryant:— 

“Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs ungeen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest, 
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“Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


“Then, doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky.” 


Despite the unquestioned beauty of these lines, 
among the earliest which celebrate our American 
natives, the wood-lover feels a shock at several in- 
accuracies therein. Our native columbine is any- 
thing but purple, nor does the fair gentian come 
alone. It is accompanied by- the charming and 
odorous ladies’ tresses and the striking grass-of- 
Parnassus. Besides, quite a number of guests at 
the earlier banquet still keep their places, linger- 
ing almost till winter closes the doors. Neither 
Lowell nor Tennyson fall into such errors, nor 
Holmes, on the few occasions when he mentions 
our wild flowers. Poets of course have a license, 
but in the writer’s view the nearer they come to 
truth, without dulling the fancy, the- better. 

Other species of gentian, as the five-flowered, are 
less well known. Decidedly the finest plant of the 
family, and one of the very showiest members of 
our flora, is the taller Sabbatia, one of those deli- 
cate, graceful creations that should be carefully 
conserved and never offered, as, alas, it is, for sale! 
While common enough now, it pulls up so easily, 
and the temptation to make sheaves of it is so 
great, that sure destruction awaits its continual 
misuse. 

Sabbatia chloroides, the one above referred to, 
grows around slightly brackish, shallow ponds in 
Rhode Island and elsewhere, as on Cape Cod. 
There is a smaller species one sees at Watch Hill, 
Narragansett Pier, etc. This is a choice little plant 
and has a deeper color. 30th have an outward 
and deceptive resemblance to the heads of Com- 
positae, which, of course, they are far from being. 
The narrow corolla-lobes resemble the rays, say of 
a white-weed. 

sut let us consider also what the gentian family 
will show us next spring. While still the hylas 
“Tune their merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat,” 
and the red-winged blackbird chaunts his “con- 
karee” there bursts forth in certain swamps a 
veasty froth of buck-bean or menyanthes. 

From long, trailing, sub-aqueous  rootstocks, 
very spongy in nature, naked scapes arise about 
a foot in height, terminating in an erect raceme of 
funnel-shaped flowers. Externally these are 
fringed with pink, but are pure white within, and 
clothed in those parts with a tangle of white hairs. 
This serves as atrocha against the intrusion of mi- 
nute insects. The scientific name of the plant is 
from the Greek and signifies that it blooms about 
a month. In the writer’s experience it is not so 
long a period. The plant has a provoking way, 
common to all our loveliest aqueous plants, of 
growing just out of reach of the shore. 

The buck-bean always appeals to the true wood- 
lover the world over. It is annually growing 
scarcer near the cities. 

A few more plants of the gentian family may be 
mentioned. Among these, a yery interesting one 
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is the spurred gentian, Halenia deflexa of the high 
Northern woods. Its common name very well de- 
scribes it, the spurs projecting from below much as 
in columbine, except from a corolla of one piece. 
The color is peculiar, between yellow and purple, 
giving a sickly look to the flowers. 

One would hardly expect a truly aqueous plant 
in the family, despite the buck-bean before men- 
tioned. Sometimes on a still pond where one ex- 
pects to see pond-lilies and spatter-dock, there is 
observed instead a very minute white flower with 
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heart-shaped floating leaves. This is of gentian 
affiliation and is the floating-heart. The stems 
are often immensely long, while from the leaves 
hangs a cluster of short pointed roots. Very likely 
the plant often becomes detached from the lake 
bottom and floats about at ease. A few less com- 
mon plants of the family occur, but need no spe- 
cial mention, as the non-botanical reader is not 
likely to discover them. 
William Whitman Bailey. 
Brown University. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL, 


* MACBETH.’’—(II.) 
STUDY QUESTIONS. 
REVIEW. 7 
Define tragedy. State its law. 
Define ideal tragedy. 
Define ethics. 
Explain the term ethical world. 
Give the principles of Shakespeare’s Ethical World. 
Show how these points apply to this drama. 
THE PLAY. 

1. Where is the scene of the play laid? 
2. Make a map of Scotland showing the scene of the 
tragedy. (An excellent one is given in “Macbeth” of the 
Silver series of English Classics, Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
Give the historical basis of the plot. 
With what class of society does the play deal? 
What is the ethical basis of the drama? 
What is the basis of the action? 
?. In this drama, how is the harmony of the eth’eal 
world distrubed? How restored? How is harmony re- 
stored to the state? 

8. Why does the drama open on a desolate, barren 
heath, with nature in commotion? 

9. Time analysis. Mr. Daniel gives “Time of the 
play, nine days represented on the stage, and intervals.” 
See if you can trace them. 

10. Give a name or title to each act. 


THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENTS. 


FIRST MOVEMENT — GUILT. 
(a) The Weird Sisters: the tempters. 

1. What is the dramatic purpose of the opening 

scene? 
Why not leave it out and first introduce the 
reader and the audience to the witches in Scene 
3, when they first appear to Macbeth and Ban- 
quo? 

2. What is the significance of their closing speech? 

“Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 
Hover through the fog and filthy air.” 

3. How do you interpret their conversation in 
Scene 3 before Macbeth and Banquo appear? 

4. Can you see any reason for making the witches 
sexless? 

5. Banquo sees them first and addresses them, but 
they do not speak until Macbeth questions them. 
Why do they not reply to Banquo? 

6. What is their mission in this first movement 
which drives Macbeth to guilt? What office do 
they perform? 

7. At what time in Macbeth’s career do they appear 
to him? 

&. What is the effect of their visitation? 

9. When they vanish, what Is Maebeth’s attitude 
toward them? 

How does Banquo regard them? 


(b) The Dagger, 


1. When does Macbeth see the air drawn dagger? 
Why does he see it? 

2. How is he affected by it? 

3. How does he interpret it? 

4. Is there any particular significance in his refer- 
ence to Hecate at this point? 

5. What is the dramatic purpose of the dagger? 

(ec) The Ghost. 

1. At what point in Macbeth’s career does he see 

ghosts? 

2. Why is he not haunted by the ghost of Dunc.in 

as well as by that of Banquo? 

3. Why does Banquo’s ghost appear a second time? 
Is it subjective or objective? 

4. How is Macbeth affected by it? 

5. Is there any dramatic purpose in having this 
manifestation at the banquet in the presence of 
the nobility? 

. Do you think Macbeth betrays his guilt? 

(d) Nature, omens, etc. 
Make a list of the disturbances of nature, in this 
movement, stating when they occur and by 
whom mentioned. 

2. Make a list of the birds of omen, by whom nen 
tioned and when? 

3..In what connection and by whom is 
mentioned? 

4. What is the dramatic purpose of Scene 1, Act 
II? Why does the Old Man appear? 

5. Do you see any special significance in Dun«:n’s 
horses ? 

6. Give any other superstitious allusions. 

SECOND MOVEMENT — RETRIBUTION. 

1. This movement is introduced by Hecate’s appear- 
ance, Act III., Scene 5; then follows the cavern scene, 
Act IV., Scene 1. The first movement is introduced by 
the witch scene, Act L, Scene 1; in Scene 3 they again 
appear and hold their conversation before Macbeth and 
Banquo arrive. Can you trace any similarity of method 
in these scenes in the two movements? 

2. Compare the introductory conversation of the 
witches in the two scenes; can yon trace any reason why 
the second is so much more fiendish than the first? 

3. Their first meeting with Macbeth was on a deso- 
late, barren heath, their second in a cavern. Why? 

4. What is the significance and dramatic purpese of 


the owl 


Hecate? Is she an avenger? How will she punish 
Maebeth? When and by whom is she first mentioned in 
the play? 


5. Give her plan. Does she utter any words of trut':? 

6. Can you see any dramatic purpose in the hellish 
contents of the cauldron? 

7. Make a list of its contents, the animals mentioned, 
in a separate list. 

8. Is there any significance in the mention of the 
Jew, Turk, Tartar and “birth-strangled babe’? 

9, Interpret the apparitions, first “An armed head”; 
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second, “A bloody child”; third, “A child crowned, with 
a tree in his hand.” 
10. At this point in Macbeth’s career he dares defy 
these fiendish creatures. Why? 
11. Why is he so horrified at the show of Kings? 
12. Some interpret the lines 
“Some I see 
That two-fold balls and treble-sceptres carry” 
as referring to the union of the English and Scottish 
crowns and the subjugation of Ireland. Can you see 
any reason? 
13. Why do the witches deride Macbeth at the last? 
Why is this their last appearance? 


NATUREWARD. 
BY ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY, 
Cornell University. 
And here, in Autumn’s dusky reign, 
A birth of blossoms seems again 
To flush the woodland’s fading train 


With dreams of May. 
. —John B. Tabb: 


The brilliant autumnal colors are red and yellow and 
the various tints and shades of these. Blue is reserved 
to be the color of the sky, but yellow and red are the 
colors of the earth-flower. Every fruit on ripening, and 
just before its fall, acquires a bright tint. So do the 
leaves; so the sky before the end of the day, and the 
year near its setting. October is the red sunset sky, 
November the later twilight. Color stands for all ripe- 
ness and success.—Henry D. Thoreau. 


There is no teacher however busy, who cannot 
find a few minutes each day to turn the attention of 
the children natureward. It is the right of every 
child to learn to value the world in which he lives. 
He must be trained to appreciate the out-of-doors, 
as he is trained in other ways. Unfortunately 
most of the teaching in the public schools is so 
closely confined to books that he grows farther 
away from the out-of-doors. 

Frequent criticism on nature study in the schools 
has been made because the work has not been sys- 
tematic; because the lessons have not been carried 
on consecutively as in other studies. There have 
been many reasons for this. Teachers have not 
had training, there has been but little literature 
available for their use, and the school day has been 
very much crowded. The spirit, however, toward 
this line of study has been gradually growing in the 
educational world. This gives a hopeful outlook for 
its future. The day will come when teachers will 
be trained to know their natural environment and 
be able to educate a child by means of it. Until 
then we are glad that teachers are willing to take 
up suggested lessons here and these, for every 
time a child’s attention is called to some interest in 
the out-of-doors he is given a start for future in- 
vestigation. 

Children imitate. Ifa teacher does nothing 
more than take an interest herself in some phase of 
nature she is bound to have followers. If she 
should begin to make a study of the trees in her 
neighborhood she will find the children eager to 
learn with her,—eager to help in finding different 
ones. If the pupils in her class were to become 
familiar with the trees in their locality in one year 
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14. Why does the supernatural element drop out of 

the play entirely at this point? 
GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Why do the Weird Sisters or subjects in the witch- 
world lead in the temptation to “Guilt” in the first 
movement, while Hecate the Queen plans the *‘Retribu- 
tion” in the second? 

2. Trace the course of the Weird Sisters consecutively 
through the play as a dramatic element. 

3. How does this element add to the interest of the 
play’ Suppose it were left out, and Macbeth were influ- 
enced and impelled simply by natural impulses, what 
would be the effect upon the play? 


they would be getting a start in the right direction. 
This need take but little time in the schoolroom. 

Color is a subject I would not neglect in my class- 
room in October. From kindergarten to high- 
school some exercise should be carried on in con- 
nection with the iall coloring. Nor should I look 
at this with the children from my windows. I 
should take them out under the sky, for this in it- 
self during fall weather is worth the while. One 
should try to make field work more or less silent, 
for it is rather difficult for a teacher to have chil- 
dren consianrly asking questions. When you start 
out, therefore, to observe the autumn colors, speak 
of some things that you have seen on your way to 
school in the morning. Ask the children how 
many colors they can find in a single leaf; what 
general color they can see in certain trees. What 
is the color of the hillsides? What colors can be 
seen in the sky? Good color lessons can be made 
in connection with leaves by taking them into the 
schoolroom and having the children note the differ- 
ent reds, the different yellows, and the like. 

The children should always be taught beauty of 
landscape and how disfiguring because of coloring 
are some of the buildings that have been made a 
part of it. Discuss with them the color of build- 


ings,~-why a building painted a rich, forest green 
looks better than a red one. 


THE YEARLY THEME. 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


How many schools have begun, this fall, a jour- 
nal of nature observation? How many teachers 
have already assigned to each pupil a line for obser- 
vation and research in the great field of nature, to 
be pursued throughout the year and reported on in 
some form next June? If our nature study does 
uot, to some degree, fit the pupils to carry on inde- 
pendent and extended research, it accomplishes too 
little. It is the patient watching of the slow de- 
velopment and growth that is to bring the studen: 
into close acquaintance with nature’s sure methods, 
and instill within him a respect for the ‘“‘process of 
the suns.” Then, too, he needs to learn to select 
for himself the most important data from a large 
field of observation, to acquire the ability to decide 
upon the relative importance of facts and conditions 
through the exercise of his own judgment. 


[Comtinued on page 382.) 
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RESCUING RASCALS.—(IV.) 

Assuming that rescuing rascals is among the 
most important missions for America and Ameri- 
cans, it is well to consider the forces that are to be 
depended upon for this rescue service. 

In general these forces may be classified as in- 
stitutional, legal, ecclesiastical, and educational. 

The home is not included in this study, not be- 
cause it is undervalued, but because there is no 
systematic way of organizing the homes for any 
crusade and also because the chief channel of in- 
fluence for all of these forces is through homes. 

It is increasingly important that all these four 
phases of activity appreciate the missionary feature 
of their service. : 

The gravitation of human nature tends ever to 
eliminate this element or, at least, to minimize it. 
Institutions have a cruel proneness to consult the 
ease, comfort, and dignity of the management. 
The courts have an absurd proclivity to magnify 
the punishment attitude, the domineering charac- 
teristic, the we-never-can-make-a-mistake pose. 
The ecclesiastics are liable at all times to do good 
at long range, to send their missionary money to 
the ends of the earth, to love and cherish the poor, 
whom they never see rather than those in their 
own kitchen and stable, and the educationists in- 
stinctively have pride in system, in pupil scholar- 
ship, in the delightful condition of those who are 
good without help. 

There is no virtue in institutional smoothness, in 
legal domination, in missionary millions, in school 
order, when those who administer fail to feel in the 
innermost recesses of their being that there is more 
rejoicing over an effort to save the wandering one 
than over the plaudits of ninety and nine that have 
no need of your patience and skill. 

No one should be placed in charge of any insti- 
tution, court, prison, church, mission, or school 
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merely as a personal favor, for a livelihood, as an 
honor, or as a charity. 

There is no greater reform demanded in Ameri- 
can life than in the choice of those who are to ad- 
minister affairs in church and state, where the seér- 
vice relates to the physically, mentally, industrially, 
and morally defective or dependent. 

Rescuing rascals must be appreciated as the 
noblest service in which one can be engaged, or 
else he should accept the situation as a selfish or 
autocratic person and get into the game with other 
selfish or autocratic persons. He is cowardly, 
who as a selfish being will allow himself to deal with 
defectives, or as an autocrat, will consent to deal 
with children. 

I have more respect for a pugilist in the prize 
ring than for a tyrant in the institution or the 
schoolroom. There is more Christian manliness in 
standing up before a man of your size, taking blows 
as well as giving them, than in tormenting inferiors 
in the name of authority, as many a superintendent 
of an institution and teacher of a school has done. 

The noblest service in earth is in lending a nand 
officially and personally to those who, in their physi- 
cal, mental, industrial, moral infirmity, need -es- 
cuing. 

Shame on the man or woman who can find com- 
fort and joy in dealing with the sweet-spirited girl 
or noble-hearted boy, who brings joy and comfort 
to the life, while vexed, impatient, irritable to the 
one who has need of wisdom, forbearance, and en- 
couragement because it is easier for him to be 
wrong than right. Woe be to that person who 
shall in the Great Day need forgiveness, when in 
life he had never once forgiven. . 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(X.) 
THE PIVOTAL PERIOD,—({III.) 
SIXTH GRADE.—(II.) 


Because of the changing mental attitude of chil- 
dren at eleven and twelve, the branches taught 
and the method of teaching them need to be radi- 
cally changed. 

Before the sixth giade every child, if taught 
wisely and well, will know all the fundamentals 
fundamentally. He can read anything in which 
he is interested, he can use number in every way 
that he has occasion to use it. He can write legi- 
bly and with reasonable rapidity. He can spell as 
well as nature intended and as good teaching can 
develop. 

There is no excuse for a stated reading lesson 
above the fifth grade, and there should be neither 
writing nor spelling lesson, except for those who 
have not learnéd to write and spell satisfactorily. 

No absurdity could be greater than to have a 
child take writing and spelling lessons regularly 
who writes and spells well enough. Some of this 
work in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade is 
scandalous. Personally, I always had every pupil 
take both lessons regularly and there were 
those who never misspelled a word after 
they were ten years old, who could spell 
any word in the dictionary, and yet I had 
these students write the regulation lesson and 
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took the time to look at each word and mark the 
papers “perfect.” 

Those who need help in writing and spelling 
need a lot of it. Every building with elementary 
grades should have one teacher who gives expert 
attention to children who are poor in penmanship 
and in spelling, and ske should have each child as 
much of the time as is necessary for securing pos- 
sible results. 

In arithmetic there is need of some frequent 
practice in the fundamental processes of whole 
numbers and fractions simply to keep in practice. 
One period a week is as much as any one needs in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

At least one period every week should be given 
to teaching how to solve problems. This is radi- 
cally different from assigning a lesson in problems 
and marking them on their ability to get the an- 
swers, with or without help. There is nothing in 
the entire elementary curriculum that so much 
needs to be skilfully taught as problems in mental 
and written arithmetic. There is nothing so al- 
most universally never taught. 

There should be one period a week given to the 
application of number in commercial and industrial 
lines. Three periods a week, one with practice in 
fundamentals, one in teaching, and ong for appli- 
cation of number, are all that these grades call for. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ought not 
to be expected to deal with fundamentals, except 
in case of exceptionally slow and immature pupils. 
sranches that are “fundamental” are to be treated 
as fundamental to real study on a broader scale, 
which should characterize pupils in the upper three 
grades. 


STOCKTON’S GLORIOUS ADVANCE. 

Of the cities of the country, Stockton easily takes 
the lead in its treatment of its teachers. Though a 
city of but 20,000 inhabitants it rivals the largest 
and wealthiest cities. California has been in the 
lead for many years, so far as the pay of teachers of 
rural schools is concerned, and within a few months 
Oakland and California have taken great strides, 
and now Stockton, though small in comparison, 
steps into their class as a leader. e 

The teachers of Stockton are now among the 
best paid in America. Beginning with July 1, 
1906, the minimum annual salaries of grade teach- 
ers was increased from $600 to $720, while the 
maximum was increased from $900 to $1,080. The 
new Stockton schedule provides for an increase of 
from 20 to 33 1-3 per cent. in the salaries of princi- 
pals and teachers. The new Stockton schedule 
also provides for monthly payments to principals 
and teachers. This schedule went into effect on 
July 1 last, so that all Stockton teachers received 
regular salaries during July and August preceding 
the opening of the schools. Under the new sched- 
ule the principals and teachers of Stockton were 
given increases in salary ranging from $160 to 
$450. During the last four years the minimum an- 
nual salary of grade teachers in Stockton has been 
increased from $500 to $720, an increase of 44 per 
cent., while the maximum annual salary has been 
raised from $850 to $1,080, an increase of 27 per 
cent. 
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With salaries paid during July and August, 
practically every teacher had a great vacation. 
Many went to the summer schools, a big delega- 
tion attended the N. E. A., several indulged in spe- 
cial lecture courses, a number took trips to points 


-of historical and geographical interest to gather 


material and inspiration. 

But one teacher resigned during the vacation, 
and she returned the July salary of her own accord, 
so that Stockton was not out a cent over the radi- 
cal departure, as was predicted by some taxpayers. 

The best feature of this is that the campaign of 
enlightenment was conducted by the superintend- 
ent, James A. Barr, rather than by the teachers and 
their personal friends. It was distinctly an educa- 
tional movement, and one of the gratifying fea- 


tures of the work of the editor of the Journal of 


Education was the privilege, a few months since, 
of being in Stockton and having a part in the work 
of enlightenment. 


FATALITY OF FATIGUE. 


Interesting studies in accidents have an impor- 
tant bearing on fatigue. In France, Belgium, and 
Germany statistics have been obtained which show 
that rest has a value which not even the abuse of 
the rest day by some as an occasion for debauchery 
is able to offset. In both Belgium and France the 
smallest number of accidents in connection with in- 
dustries is found to occur on Monday, and the 
number increases to a maximum on Saturday. 
The increase is regular except that Thursday shows 
a larger number than Friday. Friday has a num- 
ber larger than any of the first three days of the 
week, but slightly smaller than Thursday. The 
figures for Belgium reduced to percentages and 
taking the record for Saturday as the base, are: 
Monday, 84; Tuesday, 88; Wednesday, 94; Thurs- 
day, 97; Friday, 96; Saturday, 100. The fatigue 
that comes with work, increasing as the day ad- 
vances, is held to be responsible for a similar in- 
crease of accidents. The Berlin Institute of Insur- 
ance finds that 28 per cent. of industrial accidents 
occur during the morning ; 72 per cent. in the after- 
noon. A tabulation of 5,534 industrial accidents in 
France shows the same thing. Accidents are nvore 
numerous each successive hour of the morning up 
to 11 o'clock, when workmen begin going out to 
lunch. Accidents begin again with a minimum at 
noon and-increase each hour up to 6 p.m. The 
number of accidents between 5 and 6 p. m. is dou- 
ble that between 8 and 9 a. m., and nearly seven 
times as great as that between 6 and 7 a. m., al- 
though in the factories investigated the full number 
of workmen is engaged at the earlier hour. 


a 


THE BANNER CITY. 


To the best of my knowledge and belief the 
West Union (Iowa) public schools lead the coun- 
try in the percentage of pupils who go to the high 
school, or 69 per cent. of the children go to the 
high school. Who else can make as good a show- 
ing? Superintendent J. C. Sanders is largely re- 
sponsible for this. In the news columns we speak 
of his plans for giving a relish to the high school. 
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THE MAINE AWAKENING. 


Hon. Payson Smith, Maine’s new state superin- 
tendent, is making the tour of the state in royal 
fashion, and the welcome everywhere accorded 
him makes it a triumphal entry upon his great 
work. 


- 
NOT AGAINST VERTICAL WRITING. 
In the issue of September 12 our news editor, 
_ misled by erroneous statements in the daily press, 
stated that the New York city board of supervisors 
had thrown out vertical penmanship. Far be it 
from the Journal of Education to misrepresent any 
cause, least of all one in which it is a believer. 
There has been no uniform system of penman- 
ship in New York city for more than a quarter of 
a century. Vertical may have been in use in one- 
fourth of the schools and the “angles” in fully 
three-fourths. The recent action of the board of 
supervisors was in the following language :— 
“In view of the success that has attended the 
teaching of penmanship in certain schools by means 
of the ‘arm movement method,’ ‘without the use cf 
copybooks,’ the Board of Superintendents ap- 
proves such method and recommends its adoption 
in the schools as rapidly as the teachers become 
reasonably proficient in the use of said method.” 
This may be as rightfully quoted against slant or 
medial as against vertical. 
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IOWA’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


Dr. F. E. Bolton, head of the department of 
education of the Iowa State University at Lowa 
City, has accomplished much for the higher train- 
ing of teachers in that state, attracting so much 
attention from his scholarly writing as well as from 
the standing of the men who have gone out from 
his department, that he has been sought for by 
more than one prominent institution in the East. 
He has, however, resisted all temptations, and will 
remain with the work that he has been developing 
so successfully. Dr. Bolton is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, is forty years of age, a graduate of the Milwau- 
kee State Normal school, the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, earned his Ph. D. at Clark University, stud- 
ied at Leipzig, has taught in rural, grammar, high, 
and normal schools, has superintended schools, 
and is the author of a notably scholarly work, 
“The Secondary School System of Germany.” He 
has been at the Iowa State University for seven 
years, and it signifies much for the state to be 
able to retain him. 


VISITORS TO BOSTON. 

Boston’s Publicity Bureau maintained inead- 
quarters for answering inquiries of visitors, and 
during August and September there were about 
15,000 callers, of whom 9,500 registered. Upon 
the register are found the names of people from 
practically every state in the union, nearly every 
one of the territories, and most of the provinces of 
Canada. There were visitors from England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Germany, France, Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Australia, Japan, China, Assam, Labra- 
dor, British Guiana, South Africa, Turkey, Greece, 
Bermuda, and Barbadoes. Cuba, the Philippines, 
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Hawaii, Alaska, and the Panama zone each was 
represented also. There were twenty tourists from 
London and ten registered from Tokio. 

A public day school for deaf children is entirely 
practicable. The Horace Mann school in Boston 
has over 140 pupils, whose ages range from six to 
seventeen years. After a preparatory course of 
two or three years in voice training, the pupils 
pursue as far as possible the regular course of study 
followed in the Boston public schools. 


As suggestive of the times in which we are living 
one man, William H. White of Boyne City, Michi- 
gan, representing adequate capital, has made one 
purchase of lumber in Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia of 5,100,000,000 feet. This is 
the biggest ever. 


Dartmouth College admitted many more than 
ever before, and yet with three new dormitories, 
more than 100 applicants were refused admission. 
President W. J. Tucker opens the college, but is to 
retire as soon as his successor is selected. 


In London before the Christmas and Easter holi- 
days, or any other winter holidays, the schoo! 
keeper is required to have a fire running for iwo 
days previous to occupancy in order to protect 
against any dangerous moisture. 


In twenty-five years Massachusetts has gone 
from the sixteenth to the third state in the union 
in the educational expenditure in proportion to 
the wealth. 


Massachusetts leads the country in intensive 
farming, and this really is quite as vital a matter as 
the extensive farming of the West. 


To lead a boy aright is worth vastly more than 
to lead a man aright. It is dealing in futures with- 
out taking risks. 


Yale, Columbia, and Amherst each gets $100,000 
from estate of D. Willis James. 


“Worry is weakness” is so true a saying that it 
makes a good motto. 


Be prepared for the worst when you attack high 
school fraternities. 


Every good playground has shower bath con- 
veniences. 


A dull school demonstrates that there is a dull 
teacher. 


Nothing is virtuous simply because it is tradi- 
tional. 


Cincinnati is making war on high school frater- 
nities. 


The spirit sags and hope lags when one nags. 


Children are not easily deceived. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECHES. 


-The President is availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his Western and Southern trip, 
in connection with his attendance upon the McKin- 
ley monument dedication at Canton, O., and the 
deep waterways convention at Memphis, to make 
speeches upon public questions. The speeches 
are of the familiar character and upon the familiar 
themes, but they awaken unmistakable enthusi- 
asm in the crowds which he addresses. His crit- 
ics, especially those who represent certain large 
financial interests, are positive that he is making 
grave mistakes; and they accuse him of inconsis- 
tency, of disregard of constitutional restrictions, 
and many other things; but they make no progress 
in shaking popular faith in him. And there is a 
growing conviction among many conservative peo- 
ple that even the corporate interests which antago- 
nize him have real reason to be grateful to him for 
saving them from sweeping assaults. 


TAFT AT TOKIO. 


That was a happy phrase which Secretary Taft 
used in reply to the addresses of welcome at Tokio, 
when he said that, while in the United States he 
held the post of secretary of war, upon his present 
tour he is the secretary of peace. Mr. Taft’s genial 
frankness has won for him instantly the warm re- 
gard of the Japanese; and there can be little doubt 
that his visit to Japan at the present juncture will 
promote a better understanding, and probably will 
facilitate the negotiation of a new treaty which will 
go far to eliminate the racial question on the Pa- 
cific coast. If any two nations should be friends, 
they are Japan and the United States; for Japan 
owes her initial impulse toward her adoption of 
Western civilization to this country, and in the 
war with Russia, which gave her her present proud 
position as a world-power, she had the undis- 
guised sympathy of Americans. 


A CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 


A deepening consciousness of this fact is appar- 
ent in the changed attitude of Japanese sentiment 
toward the United States during the last two or 
three months. An American naval officer is 
quoted as remarking that since the despatch of the 
American battleship fleet to the Pacific. had been 
determined on there “had not been a cross word 
from Japan.” It is probably something more than 
a coincidence that the disposition manifested in 
official Japanese circles and in the Japanese press 
to magnify every irritating circumstance which 
arose between the two countries has disappeared 
since the announcement was made of this cruise 
of American warships. The “pin-pricking policy” 
of the Japanese government was forthwith aban- 
doned. Another circumstance which assisted to 
bring about this change of sentiment was the out- 
break of racial feeling at Vancouver. Japan had 
excellent reasons for wishing to minimize that af- 
fair; yet she could not make herself ridiculous by 
magnifying into serious grievances the far less yio- 
lent demonstrations at San Francisco, 


BRYAN AND STATE RIGHTS. 


It seems to be generally assumed not only that 
Mr. Bryan was the architect of the states’-rights 
platform just adopted by the Nebraska Democrats, 
but that he intends it as a forecast of the issue which 
he will bring to the front in next year’s presiden- 
tial campaign. The declaration is in these words: 
“While we favor the exercise by*the general gov- 
ernment of all its constitutional authority for the 
prevention of monopoly and for the regulation of 
interstate commerce, we insist that Federal reme- 
dies shall be added to, and not substituted for, 
State remedies.” That sounds impressive, and the 
meaning seems to be clear until, on analysis, it is 
found that no Rooseveltian Republican need hesi- 
tate to accept it, for he also would not wish con- 
stitutional limitations passed in the enforcement 
of federal regulation of corporation; the difficult 
point is to determine just what the consitutional 
limiations are. That is a question upon which 
opinions differ widely. 

CUBAN CONSPIRACIES. 


There has been some little stir in Cuba over cer- 
tain conspiracies against the provisional American 
government; and two or three “generals” have 
been arrested for complicity in the plans. It is 
broadly intimated that the conspirators received 
encouragement, if not actual pecuniary aid, from 
New York. This is not improbable; for the only 
conceivable result of any real rising would be to 
necessitate the prolongation of the period of 
American occupation. Certain important finan- 
cial interests in New York would greatly like to 
see the United States in permanent control of 
Cuba; and they are probably not so scrupulous 
that they would hesitate to foment insurrection if 
thereby they could force the American govern- 
ment to remain in the island. But the movement 
does not seem to amount to much. 


THE REGULATION OF WAR. 


The peace conference at The Hague has not 
counted for much as an agency for the promotion 
of peace, but it has served a useful purpose in 
framing new rules for the regulation of war. 
Among these is one which guards the inviolability 
of the mails; another which extends to naval war- 
fare the laws and customs which govern warfare on 
land: a third which grants a period of grace to 
merchantmen belonging to belligerents which are 
in an enemy’s port when war breaks out; and a 
fourth which permits the transformation of mer- 
chantmen into warships without restrictions as to 
the place where the change may occur. These, 
together with the rule already commented on in 
this column, which requires formal notice of war 
before the opening of hostilities, are a manifest im- 
provement upon existing procedures. 

A GREAT STRIKE IMPENDING IN ENGLAND. 

A threatened strike of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants brings England face to face 
with one of the most serious and disturbing in- 


| Continued on page 388.) 
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THE YEARLY THEME. 


[Continued from page 377.]} 


With trolley lines going thither and yon, and 
arboretums almost next door, city children are no 
longer shut out from the blessed woods and fields. 
Send the pupils out to observe the trees in autumn, 
winter, and spring, each one assigned a certain 
variety, or perhaps a species; the perennials, so 
many just now showing the perfection of foliage, 
for instance, the hepatica; the fruitage, now in all 


its brilliant beanty or admirable for the wonderfui 
contrivarces for the dissemination of germs; the 


habits of animals for each of the three seasons, 
hibernation has begun for insects and mammals, 
and migration is going on; or the fern-life, spores 
are in evidence, and the bleaching process is to be 
observed. The whole school may well attend to 
the flora and fauna of the locality as far as kinds in 
general are concerned. 

Having assigned the topics, of course, from tim > 
to time, the teacher will instruct her entire class on 
general matters concerning each, and see that good 
reference books are within the grasp of each and 
all. With time to collect facts and information, 
time to consider and investigate, time to make 
knowledge wisdom, the pupil will stand some 
chance of coming to belong to the rank and file of 
nature lovers, the rank and file of thinkers. He 
comes to the teacher with a mind, and he should 
be helped to use it, and to a confidence in its power 
to find out and express his knowledge. If the 
grades could accomplish that much for their stu- 
cents, and at the same time drill them into habits 
of good form in presentation, accuracy in the use 
of words, capitals, and punctuation marks, as well 
as correct orthography, the academic schools could 
go on to help them think abstractly, and when col- 
lege is reached, the student would be enabled to 

-work as a scholar should. 


HOW TO READ THE HEART OF A BOY. 


1. Study his parentage and home influences. 

2. Observe closely his likes and dislikes, apti- 
tudes, temper, companions, reading. 

3. Converse with him often in a friendly way. 

4. Ask as to his purposes and ambitions. 

5. Lend him books. 

6. Interest yourself in his sports. 

?. . Speak to him of lessons in the lives of good 
men. 

8. Tell him of your-struggles in boyhood or 
girlhood with adverse circumstances. 

9. In brief, be his friend; when he leaves school 
and neighborhood, keep informed as to his where- 
abouts by correspondence——Western School Jour- 
nal. 


a 


SUPERINTENDENT J. I. Woop, Gardner, Mass.: 
Few persons have the opportunity of inculcating 
moral truths that a competent teacher of physical 
culture has, 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—( XXII.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 


Among other artistic features of the rich fif- 
teenth century were those pretty musical names. 
Here is a little group of eminent Italian sculptors, 
all born between 1427 and 1431: Antonio Rossel- 
lino, Desiderio da Settignano, Antonio Pollajuolo, 
Mino da Fiesole, Andrea Verrochio, and Matteo 
Civitali. Then there was Benedetto da Majano 


(pronounced Mayano), Agostino Duccio, Antonio 
many more. 


‘Amadeo, and ever so Doesn’t it 


BOY BY DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO. 


sound just like grand opera? You feel as if such 
names were made to be sung. But they belonged 
to real men who were at one time boys and played 
and sometimes quarreled, who had chapped hands 
and dirty faces, who suffered from mumps and 
measles and hard lessons, and rejoiced over holi- 
days and good things to eat quite as heartily as any 
small Johnny Jones or Patsy Flannigan or Hans 
Dietrichstein of to-day. 

Most of them were country boys who grew up in 
the lovely villages that nestle among the hills sur- 
rounding Florence. There they saw little of art, 
but perhaps a visit to the great city, a glimpse of 
some wonderful statue or painting, had set their 
young minds on fire. Returning to the quiet vil- 
lage streets and wandering beneath the gray olive 
trees, they were haunted by the great vision until 
their little poet souls declared themselves; they, 
too, would be artists and create works of beauty 
which men should talk about and revere, even as 
they had gazed upon Donatello’s mighty St. 
George and Orcagna’s splendid shrine. They did 
not always succeed; “many were called, but few 
are chosen.” Some had sensible, matter-of-fact 
fathers who whipped them and sent them to bed 
or seated them firmly upon a cobbler’s bench and 
bade them earn an honest living. Others traveled 
a little way upon the road to fame and then failed, 
passing away like Moses, with eyes ever fixed upon 
the promised land which they were not to enter. 
And a few there were—sometimes those who cared 
least—who attained the goal. It seems as though 
this often came about merely by reason of their 
love of the work. It is not likely that these 
“little masters” of the renaissance were thinking 
greatly of posterity; they were just enjoying their 
art, dreaming of gentle Madonnas and charming, 
chubby bambinos ; often, indeed, they were think 
ing especially of making a living. 
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One of the most delightful of the number had 
one of the prettiest names; his parents called him 
Desiderio—‘‘the desired one”—and, as they lived 
in the village of Settignano, a few miles out of 
Florence, he was known all his life long as Desi- 
derio of Settignano. 

He studied with Donatello, and had not only 
much talent, but a distinct style of his own. When 
he copied the work of his famous master he gave 
it certain little peculiarities of treatment which are 
easily recognized. We know his busts and reliefs 
to this day by means of these “earmarks.” 

The Madonna and Christ-child was a favorite 
theme with most of these men, and the number of 
beautiful variations of this subject which they pro- 
duced is astonishing. There are wistful Madon- 
nas and happy Madonnas; some that are so spirit- 
ual that they seem already translated, and others 
so frankly human that you know they must be like- 
nesses of real, happy, earthly mothers. The 
Christ-child varies likewise, all the way from a 
pensive, sad-eyed infant to a rollicking little Puck, 
all dimples and smiles. No doubt people differed 
as much in tastes then as now, and so there was a 
new Madonna for every devout purchaser. 

Desiderio’s greatest work was a wonderful tomb 
in the old church of the Holy Cross, in Florence, 
a tomb most elaborately wrought with reliefs and 
angel figures, and finally the solemn dead form of 
the man who was buried there—a stately individual 
with a name too long for the limits of this article. 
His face was wonderfully carved, and so were all 
of the portraits which this gentle artist produced. 
There is one of Marietta Strozzi, the daughter of 
a famous house, which is so much like her that 
you would recognize her if you were to meet her 
on the street. It is a sweet, amiable face, with an 
expression which makes one feel that she is about 
to speak, but it would be in old-time Italian if she 
did, so that is all the good it would do us. 

Then there is little “Peter,” as I call him, be- 
cause I do not know his real name. He is the 
cunningest little fellow, with a saucy round face. 
He has a snub nose and pointed upper lip, and 
ears that stand out from his head. In short, he 
is a perfect mother’s darling, who makes -you 
smile every time you look at him. But I shall 
never know whose little boy “Peter” was.—Used 
by permission of the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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PICTURE STUDY. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES A. KENT. 


[The following pictures with helpful material are pro- 
vided for each of the eight grades in Charles City, Iowa.] 


FIRST GRADE. 


Sept: Le Rolle’s “By the Riverside” or Breton’s “End 
of Labor.” 

Oct: Millet’s “The Angelus” or Barnes’s “Family 
Cares,” 

Nov: Reynolds's “Angels’ Heads” or Landseer’s “Wild 
Cattle of Chillingham.” 

Dec: Da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa” or Guido Reni’s “Mater 


Dolorosa.” 


Jan: Naujok’s “St. Cecilia’ or Mme. Ronner’s “Last 
Move” (Kittens). 
Feb: Schneck’s “Lost” (Sheep) or Dupre’s “Escaped 


Cow.” 
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Mar: Sarto’s “St. John” or Schreyer’s “Halt in the 
Desert.” 
Apr: Renouf’s “Helping Hand” or Ponson’s “Mater- 
nity.” 
May: Van Dyck’s “Baby Stuart” or Adam’s “Kittens.” 
SECOND GRADE. 
Sept: Dupre’s “The Haymakers” or Dupre’s “The Bal- 
loon.” 
Oct: Millet’s “The Gleaners” or Murillo’s “Melon 
Eaters.” 
Nov: Dore’s “Lazarus at the Rich Man’s House” or 
Landseer’s “Saved.” 
Dec: Le Rolle’s “Arrival of the Shepherds” or Hof- 
man’s “Christ and the Rich Young Man.” 
Jan: Bonheur’s “Coming From the Fair’ or Durer'’s 
“Adoration of the Magi.” 
Feb: L'Hermitte’s “Paying the Harvesters” or Holm2s’s 
“Kiss Me.” 
Mar: Bonheur’s “Ploughing” or Van Dyck’s “Chiliren 
of Charles I.” 
Apr: Herring’s “Three Members of a Temperance §»- 
ciety” or Breton’s “Sifter of Colza.” 
May: Breton’s “Song of the Lark” or Adan’s “End of 
the Journey.” 
THIRD GRADE. 
Sept: Bouveret’s “At the Watering Trough” or Inness’s 
“Abandoned.” 
Oct: Landseer’s “Piper and Nutcrackers” or Mill>t’s 
“Feeding the Hens.” 
Nov: Kowalski’s “Lone Wolf's Vigil” or Boughton’s 
“Priscilla.” 
Dec: Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” or Maurillo’s “Im- 
maculate Conception.” 
Jan: Sargent’s “Hosea” or Millais’s “Princes in tue 
Tower.” 
Feb: St. Gaudens’s “Lincoln” or Whistler’s “Por.rait 
of His Mother.” 
Mar: Corot’s “The Lake” or Douglas’s “Ancient 
Britons.” 
Apr: French’s “Minute Man” or Le Brun’s “Motoer 
and Daughter.” 
May: Holmes’s “Can’t You Talk?’ or Rembrandt's 
“Sacrifice of Abraham,” 
FOURTH GRADE. 
Sept: Le Rolle’s “The Shepherdess” or Breton’s “lhe 
Reapers.” 
Oct: Watts’s “Sir Galahad” or Geoffrey’s “School in 
Brittany.” 
Nov: Guido Reni's “Beatrice Cenci” or Anzelico’s 
“Madonna Della Stella.” 
Dec: Raphael's “St. Cecilia” or Hofman’s “Christ and 
the Doctors.” 
Jan: Rembrandt’s “Night Watch” or Regnault’s “Au‘o- 
medon and Horses of Achilles.” 
Feb: Willard’s “Spirit of '76” or Lincoln Emancipation 
Statue. 
Mar: Bonheur’s “Landais Peasants” or  Rotta’s 
“Pussy’s Temptation.” 
Apr: Mauve’s “Sheep,—Spring” or Landséer’s “Dig- 
nity and Impudence.” 
May: Correggio’s “Diana” or Richter’s “Queen Louisa 
of Prussia.” 
FIFTH GRADE. 
Sept: Bonheur’s “Horse Fair” or “Laocoon”—A Seulp- 
ture. 
Oct: Abbey’s “Sir Galahad” or Millet’s “Feeding Her 
Birds.” 
Nov: Boughton’s “Two Farewells” or Landseer’s “The 
Connoisseurs.” 
Dee: Bodenhausen’s “Madonna” or Titian’s ‘“Assump- 


tion of the Virgin.” 
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Burne-Jones’s “Golden Stair’ or Velasquez’s 
“Tapestry Weavers.” 

Study of “Triumphal Arches” or “Venus de Milo” 
—A Sculpture. 

Ruysdael’s “Windmill” or study of “Architectural 
Columns and Capitals.” 

Troyon’s “Return to the Farm” or Knight’s ‘“Call- 
ing the Ferryman.” 

May: Millet’s “The Sower” or Leighton’s “Greek Girls 

Playing Ball.” 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Sept: West’s “Death of Wolf’ or Dupre’s “Haymaker’s 
Rest.” 

Oct: Michael Angelo’s “Moses” or Long’s “Christ or 
Diana?” 

Nov: Boughton’s “Return of the Mayflower” or a study 
of “Bridges.” 

Dec: Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair’ or Chayannes’s 
“Winter.” 

Jan: Millais’s “Princess Elizabeth in Prison” or Ta- 
dema’s “Reading from Homer.” 

Feb: Barye’s “Lion’—a sculpture or La Farge’s “Suon- 
atore.”’ 

Mar: Anderson's “Chorister Boys” or Della Robbia’s 
“Singing Boys with Book.” 

Apr: St. Gaudens’s “Shaw Memorial” or Remingt n’s 
“Picture Writing.” 

May: Sant’s “Soul’s Awakening” or Millet’s “Going to 
Work.” 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Sept: Michael Angelo’s “Three Fates” or a stuiy cf 
“Architectural Types.” 

Oct: Schreyer’s “A Kabyl” or Pyle’s “Old Violin.” 

Nov: Boughton’s “Pilgrim Exiles” or Boughton’s “PIl- 
grims Going to Church.” 

Dec: Correggio’s “Holy Night” or Guido Reni’s “Ecce 
Homo!” 

Jan: Raphael's “St. George and the Dragon” or Ved- 
der’s “Lazarus.” 

Feb: “Victory of Samothrace,” a sculpture or Wag- 
ner’s “Chariot Race.” 

Mar: Hobbema’s “Avenue of Trees” or  Rossetti’s 
“Blessed Damosel.” 

Apr: Troyon’s “Oxen Going to Work” or Millet’s, “Man 
with a Hoe.” (Labor). 

May: Guido Reni’s “Aurora” or Trumbull’s “Pattle cf 
Bunker Hill.” 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Sept: Breton’s “Recall of the Gleaners” or Meissonier’s 
“Painter and Amateur.” 

Oct: Maas’s “The Old Spinner” or Le Page’s “Joan of 
Are and the Voices.” 

Nov: Michael Angelo’s “David” (bust only) or Faed’s 
“Evangeline.” 

Dec: Hunt’s “Light of the World” or Burne-Jones’s 
“Hope.” 

Jan: Turner’s “Old Temeraire” or Hovenden’s “Last 
Moments of John Brown.” 

Feb: Stuart’s “George Washington” or Thorwaldsen’s 
“Lion of Lucerne.” 

Mar: Raphael’s “Transfiguration” or Brooks's “Grace 
Darling.” 

Apr: “Stratford-on-Avon,” photo, or Rubens’s “Des-ent 
from the Cross.” 

May: French’s “Death and the Sculptor” or Simmons’s 
“Justice.” 


pow 


C. E. W., Maine: Every wide-awake teacher 
who wants to be up with the times should lave 
your Journal. 
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ON LITERATURE WE OFFER 


Studies in American and British Literature 


It was written to filla want for a practical, interesting 
text for school and home study. It combines the study of 
literature and English in a very interesting way, and out- 
lines a course in home reading, thus connecting the school 
and the home. 

It Contains 

Chatty biographies of the best Americanand British 
authors. 

Selections for study of the author’s style. 

Directions for studying these selections. 

Plans for English work, 

Suggestions for Home Reading 

Notes on Life and Work of the Various Authors. 

Critical Opinions. 

References. 

Memory Gems. 

Literary Recreations, Search Questions, etc. 

In short, a whole fund of good things, arranged in a 
logical, practical manner, which cannot help but create in 
the readers a love for the author, and for good, pure 
literature. The book is carefully edited and contains (40 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


Outlines or Topics in English and American Literature 
BY BESSIE SHEDD. 


It treats of one hundred authors in topics on life of 
each, occupation, works, residence of each, etc. Cloth. 
144 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


Outlines in English and American Literature 
BY W. A. WENNER, 


Slippery Rock, Pa. State Normal School. 


Treats literature by periods, gives quotations and se- 
lections, list of books, etc. 134 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY . . . CHICAGO 


WHAT STAGE FRIGHT FEELS LIKE. 


Stage fright is like nothing else in the world. 
You are standing on the stage apparently quite 
well and in your right mind, when suddenly you 
feel as if your tongue had been dislocated and were 
lying powerless in your mouth. Cold shivers beg n 
to creep downwards from the nape of your neck and 
all up vou at.the same time until they seem to meet 
in the small of your back. About this time you feel 
as if a centipede, all of whose feet have been care- 
fully iced, has begun to run about in the roots of 
your hair. The next agreeable sensation is the 
breaking out of a cold sweat all over. Then you 
are certain that someone has cut the muscles at the 
back of your knees. Your mouth begins to open 
slowly, without giving utterance to a single scund, 
and your eyes seem inclined to jump out of your 
head over the footlights. At this point it is as well 
to get off the stage as quickly as you can, for vou 
are far beyond human help.—Ellen Terry, in July 
McClure’s. 


+ a 


SUPERINTENDENT M. J. West, Norfolk, Muss.: 
The American boy of to-day does not need to be 
deprived of liberties; he can readily be shown 
that license does not develop in him the manners 
and morals of a gentleman. These qualities need 
to receive more attention from teachers, and boys 
of the high school age need the example, and need 
to feel the force and have the inspiration of the 
mind and character of a man. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE BOY AND THE 
MAN. By James Morgan. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 825 pp. Price, $1.5). 
There is no more difficult task than to present a pen- 

‘picture of a public man so that it will be worth reading 

in years to come, unless it be the telling cf the story of 

the life of a partisan so as to satisfy both his party devo- 
tees and his political opponents, and both of these diffi- 
cult tasks have been successfully achieved by James 

Morgan in ‘Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man.” 

‘The book can go into any home or school, North or 

South, without the possibility of offense, but contrari- 

wise, to the great satisfaction of both old and young. 

No other biography that has come under my eye will 

put as much iron into a young man’s blood as will this 


story by Mr. Morgan. It is especially tonic for high 
school youth and college young men. I doubt if any 


book has been recently written that will do as much for 
students as will this story of a real life. There is no 
fulsome praise, no spread-eagleism, but a graphic and 
intense recital of facts such as stir one’s blood with no- 
ble purpose. Buy it, read it, pass it along to others to 
read, and tell others to read it. 

SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD NO. 1. 
Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley, and 
Gaynor. Cincinnati: Jobn 
(74% x10%). 100 songs. 
This book of songs for little children affords kinder- 

gartners and primary teachers the opportunity to we 

songs that reflect the ideals of universal truths which 
they are also presenting by means of stories, songs, pic- 
tures, and games. -They have combined in a delightful 
way music, poetry, and thought for the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of little children. The harmonious blending cof 
the thought and purpose of Mrs. Gaynor and Mis. Riley 
in their work is as delightful as anything in the person- 
ality of educational leaders. They realize the necessity 
of harmony between the thought of the song and _ its 
music, and have worked with ideal unity of purpose in 
their production in order that the text and the nusie 
might add each to the other. There are songs on the 
family relation, on the trade world, songs on wool, 

Christmas songs, on state relationship, on universal re- 

lationship, on the earth, on air, on water, on light, and 

twenty songs of the seasons. These songs bring delight 
to little people and their teachers. 


Words by 
music by Mrs. Jessie L. 
Chureh Company. Cloth 


MAYPOLE POSSIBILITIES. With Dances and Drills 
for Modern Pastime. By Jennette E. C. Lineoln. 
Boston: American Gymnasia. Cloth. Illustrated. 72 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is needed by every one interested in play- 


grounds. It is the one place where may be found ex- 
plicit directions with illustrations of all the delightful 
uses that may be made of the Maypole. Those of us 


who saw these games at the meeting of the Nat onal 
Playground Association at Chicago this summer appre- 
ciate the possibilities of the Maypole. Nowhere else 
can one better see the barren waste of the old wy as 
compared with the glories of the possibilities. One of 
the results of the present interest among the people in 
open-air recreation is the added attention given to this 
phase of physical education by physical directors of the 
United States. This is shown by the annual spring 
festivals, many of them held during the month of May, 
by the women of colleges such as Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr. The University of Illinois makes a special fea- 
ture of its annual Maypole celebrations in which from 
100 to 200 young women participate. The exercises are 
based on the old English festivals of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, which in turn were the successors of 
ancient Roman customs. In some parts of England te 
May-day revels were never abandoned, but the Puritani- 
eal influence of early settlers in New England prevented 
much of the spread of the custom in this country until 
comparatively recent years. History tells that the first 
attempt to carry out the old country ceremonies about a 
Maypole in New England resulted in the pole being 
chopped down by irate Puritans. But now the old 
prejudices have gone and the grace and beauty of t'e 
custom is receiving increasing recognition, especially in 
women’s colleges and schools. Nowhere is this more 
marked than at University of Illinois, where the custon 


was introduced in 1898 and has grown in popularity 
among participants and the thousands of :p ctitors 
who assemble on the college grounds each year. The 


festival there this year was held May 16. The program 
includes the procession, with seniors in caps and gowns, 
‘to the president’s house, continuing to the athletie field, 
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where, in a circle made up of the seated thousands of 
spectators with the Maypole as a centre, the dances in 
costume and the figure evolutions in variety, with music 
by a military band, proceed until dusk. Then, as the 
concluding feature, Japanese lanterns are lighted and a 
“Lantern Figure March” is executed. “Maypole Po si- 
bilities” is the first comprehensive contribution in this 
country to the literature on the subject. Mi 
By Anna Caroline Maxwell 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


PRACTICAL NURSING. 
and Amy Elizabeth Pope. 
Sons. 

In preparing this book the authors have kept in view, 
first, the preparation of a volume adaptel to use asa 
text-book for nurses; and second, to make it so simple 
in its statements that it will be of service not only to 
nurses but to all who care for the sick. The book gives 
in the simplest and most direct way the information 
most needed upon the subjects it treats. It will be in- 
valuable in both hospitals and homes. 


FABLES IN FEATHERS. By S. Ten Eyck Bourke. 
Illustrated by J. M. Conde. New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell & Co. 

$1.00. 

“Once upon a time in the long, long ago when the old, 
old world was a very young world indeed, there lived a 
king who ruled over all the earth. And the name of the 
king was Solomon.” ‘This great king was so wise that 
he knew the language of the birds and beasts and every 
creeping thing. To his court, on a grassy sward, they 
would repair on stated days, and there he would hear 
grievances and redress wrongs. While near at hand 
lurked th2 serpent ever ready with schemes cf rc ven se 
for fancied injury. This is the fanciful setting of a group 
of legends dealing with bird life. We learn “Why the 
Swallow Wears a Forked Tail.” “Why the Robin Wears 
a Red Breast,” “Why the Woodpecker Goes a-Tapping,” 
“Why the Owl Can’t See in the Sun,” “Why the Peacock 
Wears Eyes on His Tail,’ and “Why the Crow's Feath- 
ers Are Black.” 


114 pp. Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, 


POETS OF VIRGINIA. By F. V.N. Painter, D.D., 
Richmond, Virginia. B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. Svo. Gilt top. Illustrated. 850 pp. 


Price, $1.50. 

Virginia bas never been without her bards, and has 
made an important contribution to the poetry of the 
Southland. To have the first comprehensive study cf her 
poets, and the first anthology of the “Old Dominion,” 
as we have in Dr. Painter’s volume, is certainly of great 
value. And for such a book to appear in this anni- 
versary year, when so many eyes are turned towards 
Virginia and her Jamestown colony, is most opportune. 
The author has done his work well, both in the select- 
ing and connecting portions; so well that his volume 
will be an invaluable source-book of Virginia’s poetry. 


—o— 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 


‘Boys of the Border.’’ By Mary P. Wells Smith. Price, $1.25 — 


“Merry Animal Tales.” By Madge A. Bigham. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

‘Elements of Biology.’’ By George William Hunter. Price, $1.25. 
New York: American Book Company. 

“Stella’s Adventures in Starland.’” Price, $1.50. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

‘*Feadora’s Failure.’’ By Lucie E. Jackson. Price, $100. Phil- 
adelphia: David McKay. 

‘The Bible as Good Reading.” By Albert J. Beveridge. Price, 


50 cents. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

**Ancient Mariner, Christabel,and Other Poems.”’ 
lor Coleridge. New York: Charles E. Merrill 

**‘When America Was New.’’ By Tudor Jenks. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘The Lliad for Boys and Girls.”’ 
— ‘Theodore Roosevelt.’”” By James Morgan. 
“Smith’s New Intermediate Copy Books,.’’ (Eight numbers.)—— 
‘*‘Computation and Mensuration.’’” By P. A. Lambert. Price, 80 
cents.— ‘Lexicon tothe English Poetical Works of John Milton.’’ 
By Laura E. Lockwood, Ph.D. Price, $3.00.—*A Brief Course in 
the History of Education.’”” By Paul Monroe. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘A Fourth Reader.’’ (The Language Readers.) By J. H. Wade and 
Emma Sylvester. Price, 60 cents. —‘‘Selections From Poe.” 
Fdited by J. M. Gambrill. Price, 30 cents ‘Selections From 
Byron.’” Edited by S M. Tucker. Price,25 cents ——'The Child’s 
Book of Rhymes and Stories.” By J.S. Lansing and M. F. Lansing. 
Price, 35 cents ——‘“‘The Child ord Garden.” By J. S. Lansing. 

By Barrett Wendell. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, $1.50. New 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


France of Today.”’ 
York: 

‘Stories of the Great Lakes.’’——‘Stories of Strange Sights.’’—— 
“Southern Frontier Stories.’’——*‘Island 
Stories.”’ New York: The Century Company. 

‘‘Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.’’ By James 
Howard Gore. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘“*Emerson’s Selected Essays.’’ Edited by Mary A. Jordan. 
40 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Studies in American and British Literature.”’ 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 


By Samuel Tay- 


Price, $1.25. New 


By A. J.Church. Price, $1.50. 


Price, $150.— 


Price, 
By Inez N. McFee 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from school 
@aithorities in every state in the Union. To be 
availabie, these contributions should be short 
aad comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 16, 17: Council of School Su- 
perintendents of State of New 
York, Albany. 

October 17, 18, 19: University Convo- 
cation of State of New York, Al- 
bany. 

October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 

October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa. 

Octoder 17, 18, 19: Rhode Island 
Inst. of Instruction, Infantry Hall, 
Providence, R. I. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and New 
Haven. 


October 18-19: New Hampshire Siate 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 


October 24-25-26: Maine State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bangor. 

October 25: Middlesex County Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent U. G. Wheeler, Ev- 
erett, president. 

November 1: Essex County (Mas3.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 
November 1: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 

Northampton. 

November 7-9: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 8: Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield, 
Mass 

November 8: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 


Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 

December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantie City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

January 1-3, 1908: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
GORHAM. The entering class 
at the Gorham normal school has 


reached seventy-two pupils, making 
the largest total enrollment for any 
fall term since the school was estab- 
lished. The faculty this year is the 
same as last with three additions to 
the teaching force. A new course in 
manual training is to be started as 
soon as the equipment arrives. This 
work is to be in charge of Herbert 
L. Berry of the Westbrook Manual 


Training school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. Rev. Frederick J. 
Kinsman, professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the General Theological 
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Seminary of New York, has been 
elected vice rector of St. Pauls 
school, Concord, N. H. Mr. Kins. 
man is an alumnus and former mas- 
ter of the school, and was at one 
time rector of St. Martin’s church, 
New Bedford. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The eighty-first mee-- 


ing of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents will be 
held in the hall of the Boston Latin 
school on Friday, November 8. Tie 
morning program will be devoted to 
a discussion of the topic, ‘School 
Hygiene.” Secretary George H. Mar- 
tin, who attended the international 
congress on school hygiene held in 
London the past summer, will report 
his impressions. Dr. Thomas F. 
Harrington, recently appointed direc- 
tor of physical training and athletics 
in the Boston schools, and Dr. Lu‘her 
H. Gulick, director of physical train- 
ing in the New York schools, will dis- 
cuss important phases of the same 
topic. “Industrial Education” will 
form the topic for the afiernoo.a ses- 
sion. Charles H. Morse, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Industrial (Com- 
mission, who has recently spent sev- 
eral months inspecting Euro jean 
schools, will speak upon “Industrial 
Education Abroad.” J. J. Storrow, 
chairman of the Boston school c.m- 
mittee, will speak on industrial edu- 
cation from the standpo'‘nt of the 
employer, and H. J. Skeffington will 
discuss the same topic from the 
standpoint of the labor unions. 
During the week beginning Novem- 
ber 3, Boston will be the meetin: 
place of over 1,000 members of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnie, 
who will come here from all over the 
country for their quarter-centennial 
conference. The first meeting, which 
will be one of welcome, will be leld 
at the public library on the evening 
of November 5, and the confe euce 
will not close until the ninth. Meet- 
ings throughout the week will be held 
in the chapel of the Old South 
church, and there will be special ex- 
cursions to Concord and otber places 
of historic interest, to Harvard Uni- 
versity, Radcliffe, and Wellesiey 
College. Problems of college life 
and our present-day civilization will 
be discussed by college presidents 
and professors, and no little attention 
will be given to the economic and so- 
cial progress of the past twenty-five 
Vvears, which, it is believed, his 
influenced by the rapid growth of 
college education for women. Among 
those who will speak are Eva Perry 
Moore, president of the assoc‘ation; 
Caroline Hazard, president of We''es- 
ley College; Horace G. Wadlin, l-bra- 
rian of the Boston public library; 
James P. Monroe, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; 
Briggs. president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege; William Huntington, pres - 
dent of Boston University: William 
James, Harvard Univers'ty; Agnes 
Irwin, Radcliffe College; Abby Leach, 
Vassar College; George H. Palmer, 
Harvard University; Helen M. 
Searles, Mt. Holyoke College; Marion 
Talbot, Chicago University; Ellen H. 
Richards, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Charles. R. Van _ Hise, 
president of the University of Wis- 
consin: M. Carey Thomas, president 
of Bryn Mawr College; Mellicent W. 
Shinn, Berkeley, Cal.; Christine Ladd 
Franklin, Baltimore; Emma Perkin:, 
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Western Reserve University, and 
Alice Upton Pearmain, Boston. 


SALEM. Mayor Pinnock has sent 
to the Salem school board an opinion 
of the city solicitor that the action of 
the board last June in turning over 
to the state normal school the Ber- 
tram school as a practice school was 
illegal and in violation of Article 18 
of the constitution. The city was to 
pay the ordinary expense while the 
state paid additional amounts for 
salaries of teachers of their own se- 
lection. 

MARLBORO. The Marlboro 
Teachers’ Association has arranged 
a course of six lectures on “Applied 
Psychology,” by Miss E. 
Laing of Boston, to be delivered in 
the high school beginning October & 


Ce 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

The annual report of the state 
commissioner of education shows 
that there are eleven log. school- 
houses in New York state, in which 
Clinton County has five, Franklin 
three, and St. Lawrence three. Tvere 
is nothing strange about it, however. 
These log schoolhouses are located in 
forest districts where the people al-o 
live in log houses. It doesn’t make 
much difference what the material of 
a schoolhouse is. Many great Ameri- 
cans lave received their first educa- 
tion in a log schoolhouse, and mod- 
ern schools palaces may not be able 
to boast of such a product. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The fifty-third annual meeting of 
the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the high school 
building, Atlantic City, December 23, 
27, and 28. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. Superintendent E. M. 
Rapp of Berks county has been wak- 
ing the youngsters up in great shape 
all over the county. He has a Poys’ 
Agricultural Club and a Girls’ Do- 
mestic Science Club, each of which 
is very much alive. There are n-arly 
600 charter members of each club or 
an enrollment of 1,200 boys and e'rls 
of the rural schools at the start. 
Has any other county east of the Al- 
leghanies done as well as this? 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. The forty-fifth annul 
convention of the Minnesota Edu a- 
tional Association will be held in St. 
Paul from January 1 to 3, 1908. Tue 


Hotel Ryan has been selected as 
headquarters. Special rates by this 


and other hotels have been made avd 
will be published in full in a future 
bulletin. The outlook for a rousing 
meeting, the largest, the best and 
most inspiring in the history of the 
Association, is exceedingly good. St. 
Paul, its Commercial Club, teac ers, 
and citizens will leave nothing un- 
done to make this meeting a memor- 
able one. The general officers for 
1907 are: President, J. M. McConnell, 
Mankato; corresponding  secreiary, 
W. I’. Kunze, St. Paul: recording see- 
retary, Nellie M. Cashman, Benson; 
treasurer, Fred J. Sperry, Anoka. 


MISSOURI. 


The re-election of Pro- 
as principal of our 


CABOOL. 
fessor Lynch 
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schools is gratifying to the patrons 
in general, and is of especial sign:fi- 
cance in several of its aspects, Pro- 
fessor Lynch is a true scion of the 
old school perfected in the crucible 
of modern thought. He is of splen- 
did accomplishments, wide informa- 
tion, profound learning, and pos- 
sesses nothing short of immaculate 
personality, which serves as a power- 
ful incentive for inspiring, encour- 
aging, and enthusing the young for 
extraordinary effort in preparing for 
life’s duties. The school board is to 


be congratulated upon its wise de- 
liberation in selecting Professor 


Lynch and such an able coterie of 
helpers to conduct our schools for 
the ensuing year; and with such fa- 
vorable prospects, and with one of 
her favorite sons at the helm, Texas 
county has good reasons to feel prcs- 
perous in the way of well-equipped 
educational facilities—The Cabool 
{Mo.) Times, 


IOWA. 


IOWA CITY. Midland Sctools 
has this to say of the State Univer- 
sity: “Iowa school people were 
pleased to hear that Dr. F. E. Bol- 
ton of the State University had de- 
cided to remain in the state. He pa‘d 
a compliment to Iowa when he re- 
fused offers of higher salaries in the 
East. Our state may be slow to 
raise salaries but. it is not slow in 
recognizing a man’s ability. ‘The 
board of regents established a school 


of education in the University at 
Iowa City and made Dr. Bolton its 
director at an advanced salary. The 


East offered more money, but Iowa 
schools are looking up, and Dr. Bol- 
ton stays.’ 


WEST UNION. It is doubtful if 


there is another high school in the 
country that has as many well 
trained and enthusiastic student 
musical organizations as West 
Union. Four different clubs are 


maintained, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 100, or much more than 
half of the entire high school enroll- 
ment. There is a boys’ glee club, a 
girls’ glee club, a boys’ and girls’ or- 
chestra, and a boys’ band, all of them 
with reputations for excellence that 
extend far beyond the borders of 
West Union, while their public con- 
certs never fail to attract large 
crowds from the town and country 
adjoining. Superintendent J. C. 
Sanders has encouraged the interest 
of his students in things musical. He 
believes firmly in the good to be de- 
rived from such a policy. He finds 
that it puts into the lives of boys 
and girls something finer, something 
more uplifting than many other ac- 
tivities of high school students, he 
finds also that it helps build up a 
community of interest among his siu- 
dents, and he declares, also, that it 
makes them better in the classroom 
work. In two years the high sctool 
enrollment has increased sixty per 
cent. The high school band has be- 
come an organization of genuine 
merit. having won several medals 
and prizes in competition with some 
of the best bands in this part cf the 
state. There are two glee clubs, 
each of which has an enviable repu- 
tation extending beyond the limits cf 
the home town. ‘There is an orches- 
tra which gives promise of becoming 
one of the best of its kind in Iowa, 
Superintendent Sanders has accom- 
plished these things without sacrific- 
ing in any particular the conventional 
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Schoolrooms 


The earn of ee dust question as eouies to our schoolrooms is such that we 


cannot affo ore its significance, 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust, 


hile great attention has been given to 


When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shufflicg 


feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the 


ust evil in our schools, we 


must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


= STANDARD 


one of the 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid 


barrel or in cans of var 
Patent Standard 

economical, 
We will ap’ 


private houses 


Floor Dressing 


is nsed the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. 
gayaical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
most Ppent factors in the spread 


Irritation of eyes and 


of diseases such as 


‘ t Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. 


Will not evaporate. Sold by the 


ng capacity by dealers generally. 
iler makes process of application easy and 


ply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 
one room or hall in any Hospital, School, or other 

demonstrate that all we claim for it is true. 
not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in 


blic building, to 
Standard Floor Dressing is 


Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


Pedagog 


the student a knowledge of his own 


in America. It aims to develop im 


ers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full i 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dear 


A beautiful new buildi Sum- 


ormatien 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


high school course of study. Asa 
matter of fact the added interest dve 
to the musical organizations has re- 
sulted in uniformly higher markings, 
a more regular and greater attend- 
ance, and a keener zest on the part of 
the pupils. None of the musical 
work is done during school hours. 


Education in Hawaii. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

According to the 1906 report of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
Babbett to Governor Carter of 
Hawaii, the public and _ private 
schools of the territory contain 21.- 
358 pupils, of whom 16,119 are in the 
publie schools and 5,239 in the  pri- 
vate schools, a gain in eight years of 
6,361, 

Of this gain 5,154 was in the pub- 
lie schools, which is just as it should 
be from the standpoint of Americani- 
zation. For public schools the order 
of preference by nationalities is 
Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese, Portu- 
guese,and part Hawaiian. The yearly 
appropriations for education have nct 
kept pace with the increased school 


attendance. Witness the figures:— 


There is a reduction of $48,000 in 
the two years, 1902 to 1904, in spite 
of the fact that the increase in pupils 


was 2,059. This means lack of 
school accommodations and poorly- 
paid teachers. The cost of instruc- 


‘ion per capita also decreased from 
$28.27 in 1904 to $22.42 in 1906. Fer 
that the children and teachers rcuf- 
fered. Cutting down school expe di- 
tures is the poorest kind of economy, 
and utterly un-American. 

In the year 1906 for instarce, 
though the increase in pupils was 
952 over 1905, the increase in teach- 
ers was only nine. Many schoo’s are 
overcrowded, some teachers having 
as many as sixty pupils to instruct. 
Very little chance there for the per- 
sonal and individual work necessary 
to get out the best there is in Amert- 
can education. 

In the public schools the “ ftach’ng 
force number 435 having in charge 
8,826 male pupils and 7,293 female 
pupils, a total of 16,119. The private 
school teachers number 261, in 
charge of 5,159 pupils. 

One of Hawaii's educational prob- 
lems is that presented by the larce 
number of nationalities embraced in 
its school enrollment. 

It is a significant fact that the de- 
erease in attendance in the public 
schools in 1906 shows over fifty-eicht 
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How Can Anything Happen to a 
TEXT BOOK or SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


If Carefully Protected Outside 


*, Holden Book Cover 


Waterproof—unfinished Leatherette 
Strong enough to Last an entire School Year, 
and if Damages Occur Inside Are Repaired, Rebound and Mended by the 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN «T” BACK BINDER (new) 
HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER ° 


Send for Dummy Book showing how easily books with contents entirely Detached can be 
Rebound as strong as when new by our new ‘‘T’’ Back Binder. 


Adopted and Ordered Annually by Over 2,000 Cities and Towns. SAMPLES FREE. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


per cent. of pure Hawaiian blood, 
and over forty per cent. of American 
blood, while the increase shows that 
over fifty-eight per- cent. were of 
Japanese blood. 

The decrease in American children 
in the schools is considerably due to 
the departure of many. American 
families at the close of a_ period of 
great building activity. 

The value of the school property in 
the four counties of Hawaii (includ- 
ing Hilo city), Maui, Oahu (including 
Honolulu), and Kauai is $633,151. 
Those schools contain 448 rooms. 
There are five schools in Honolulu, 
having structures of an average 
value of $36,759 each, all but one of 
them being modern edifices of fire- 
proof materials. 

Lahainaluna, on Maui _island- 
county, is the leading school in the 
territory which affords industrial as 
well as ordinary education, other 


. than the reformatory institutions for 


girls and boys on Oahu island-county, 
and its group includes printing, car- 
penter, and blacksmith shops. 

Notwithstanding the great relief af- 
forded by the private schools, there 
is still much congestion in the 
crowded districts, and there are fre- 
quent calls for schools in the newer 
settlements not yet supplied. 

Governor Carter properly makes 
education ‘the first and most promi- 
nent feature of his able and full re- 
port, and says: “Hawaii pressingly 
needs more schools and better paid 
teachers.” He also pleads for agri- 
cultural schools, as, “Agriculture is 
practically the exclusive basis of 
Hawaii’s wealth.” 


The Blount Gift to Yale. 


The $400,000 bequest for Yale from 
England is the more remarkable be- 
cause Mr. Blount ignored the claims 
of the universities of his own coun- 
try, which are now very much in 
need of increased endowments. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, like some very 
fine people, are actually in reduced 
circumstances. The last important 
bequest in support of learning in 
America from an Englishman, so far 
as can now be recalled, was James 
Smithson’s gift of $515,000 for the 
foundation of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington. Mr. Smithson 
was the son of a well-known English 
duke and he had never seen America. 


So far as is known for the moment, 
Mr. Blount never saw Yale, or the 
United States. It is a happy wind- 
fall for the Connecticut institution, 
and it came at the right time. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
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dustrial conflicts of recent years. The 
society is proceeding with delibera- 
tion and a strike may be averted; but 
the society is pressing its chief de- 
mand, that of the “recognition” of 
the organization in labor disputes, in 
a way which does not seem to admit 
of compromise. Its position is 
weakened by the fact that its mem- 
bership does not comprise even a 
majority of railway servants, and 
that there is another railwaymen’s 
trade union, the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, with which it is in relations of 
rivalry and sometimes of hostility. 
Individual and corporate employers 
are often between the devil and the 
deep sea when competing trade unions 
make conflicting demands, and to 
make terms with the one is to precip- 
itate a fight with the other. 


HIT AND MISS BRIEFS. 


No man thinks he is as stupid os 
he looks. 

A properly adjusted tongue 
slower than the mind. 

Wise is the individual who is sen- 
sible of his own follies. 

Peace of mind is often the resuit of 
not knowing any better. 

It is better to be slandered by some 
than to be praised by others. 

Ignorance may be bliss, but kiowl- 
edge leaves no room for doubt. 

When a busy man has a moment’s 
leisure he does some other kind of 
work. 

Most of the trouble in this world is 
due to the uncertainty of sure things. 

It matters not what your ancestors 
were—it is what you are that 
counts.—Chicago ‘Teachers’ Federa- 
tion Bulletin. 


runs 


UNPREVARICATED PROVERBS. 


A girl does not love every inan 
whom she is willing to let love her. 

The man with ten minutes to spare 
immediately begins some _ half-hour 
job. 


li takes two to make i 
but any one can make peace. 

A man always knows how to bring 
up a family until he has a family to 
bring up. 

A selfish man says he cannot live 
without the woman he loves: 2 200d 
man makes the woman he loves ‘cel 
she cannot live without him.—Craig 
McClure, Boston Home Journ. 


Pel, 


GRATITUDE. 

First Mosquito—‘Why didn’t you 
take a bite of that man in the gray 
suit?” 

Second Mosquito—‘Don’t you 
know him? He’s the man who in- 
vented the peek-a-boo waist. We 
ought to show him some considera- 
tion.”—Detroit Free Press. 


AN EXCEPTION NOTED, 

Lawyer—“Your uncle’s will seems 
to be a perfectly legal document, 
such as will stand in any court. I 
can find no grounds on which to con- 
test it.” 

Disappointed Nephew—‘But you 
must find some grounds. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way, you 
know.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


NEVER AGAIN. 

She—“We always learn by experi- 
ence.” 

He—‘Not always. There was the 
experience of the absent-minded man 
who struck a match on a stick of dy- 
namite. He hasn’t learned anything 
since.”—Stray Stories, 

‘bhe last car for Suburbanville was 
disappearing in the distance, and a 
cab hovered like a bird of prey about 
the small party of Suburbanvilleites 
who stood disconsolately on the curb- 
stone. “Well, there are only a few 
of us left,” remarked the thin man, 
gazing after the departing car. “You 
and I suppose we are going at a high 
price,” returned the stout man, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully at the hovering ear- 
riage.—Budget. 


A Girton undergraduate, having in- 
advertently changed umbrellas with 
a fellow-student, is said to have 
evolved this note: Miss presents 
her compliments to Miss ——, and 
begs to say that she has an umbrella 
which isn’t mine, so, if you have one 
that isn’t hers, no doubt they are the 
Ones,” 
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‘The House that Jack Built.” 


“Mr. Conductor,” said little Louis 
Rhodes, pulling at a_ gilt-buttoned 
coat-sleeve, “please tell me a story.” 

“Bless my life!” exclaimed Captain 
Sam of Express No. 55. The train 
had just pulled out from Newcastle, 
and as there was a long run withouc 
a stop, the tired conductor had 
dropped into a back seat to rest a bit, 
when Louis came up and asked for a 
story. 

“Bless my life!’ said Captain 
Sam, “I don’t know a story to my 
name, except ‘Here is the house that 
Jack built.’”’ 

“Don’t tell me that,’ answered the 
little boy. “I know that myseif,” 
and he began to rattle off:— 

“‘This is the house that Jack buiit; 

This is the rat that lived in the 
house that Jack built; 

This is the cat that cau.hit tue 
rat—’ ” 

“Stop right there!’ said the con- 
ductor; “that reminds me of some- 
thing. On my last trip Hast, as l 
went through one of the coaches. to 
look at tickets, I found a little girl 
about your size sitting in a seat by 
herself. “Tickets,” I said, without 
thinking. ‘Mamma has ’em,’ says 
she, ‘an’ she’s gone to get a d’ink of 
water. But won't you please take 
my orange to that little girl back 
there with the red hank’cher on her 
head? Her mamma has forgot to 
give her any.’ 

“T looked for the little girl with 
the red handkerchief, and saw a 
poor woman with five children. They 
didn’t have on much clothes. They 
didn’t look as if they had had much 
to eat, but nobody was paying any 
attention to them. 

“*“Maybe your mamma won't like 
you to give away your orange,’ | 
said. 

“The little girl opened her eyes 
very wide, and says she, ‘Why, 
Cap'n, my mamma loves me to give 
things!’ 

“*All right,’ says I, and I went 
back to the little party and gave the 
orange; and says I, in a loud tone of 
voice: ‘This is from a little girl 
whose mamma just loves her to zive 
things.’ 

“At that, ever so many mothers 
pricked up their ears, and presently 
I saw another little girl bring a box 
of lunch to the poor children. ‘Ah,’ 
says I to myself, ‘this is like that old 
song about the house that Jack built. 
This is the cat— When I got that 
far a lady pulled a pretty little cap 
out of her bag, and, says she, ‘Won’t 
you let your little girl wear this Tam- 
o’-Shanter?’ 

“I went on singing easy to myself, 
“Where is the dog that worried the 
cat, that killed the rat that lived in 
the house that Jack built” And 
sure enough, here was a boy giving 
some things out of his pocket—l 
don’t know what. So it went on till 
those forlorn little chicks had more 
things than a few; all because one lit- 
tle kind heart gave ’em her orange. 
Now, small boy, get off my knee, 
I’ve got to ring the bell for the engi- 
neer to whistle. Go and see if you 
can’t start another ‘house that Jack 


built.’ "—Elizabeth P. Allan, in Dew 
Drops. 


A man never feels forcibly 
that kind words never die than when 
his love letters are read to the court 
in a breach of promise case.—BDs. 
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College Notes. 


Professor Russell H. Chittenden, 
director of the Sheftield scientific 
school of Yale University, has an- 
nounced at New Haven, Conn, a 
gift of $150,000 from Mrs. James B. 
Oliver of Pittsburg, Penn. ‘This gift 
from Mrs. Oliver to the board of 
trustees of the Sheffield scientifc 
school is for the erection of a new 
recitation or lecture hall, as a memo- 
rial to her son, Daniel Leet Oliver, 
formerly a student in the Sheffield 
scientific school, class of 1908, who 
died last June. The building will be 
devoted mainly to the work in Eng- 
lish, economics, and history, subjecis 
in which young Oliver was especially 
interested, and will be called the 
“Oliver Memorial hall.” It will be 
constructed of Indiana limestone, 
wholly fireproof, and will be located 
on Sheffield square, fronting on Hill- 
house avenue. The architect is 
Charles Coolidge Haight of New 
York, who designed the two Vander- 
bilt scientific buildings. Construc- 
tion of the new building will be be- 
gun this fall with the expectation of 
having it completed by commence- 
ment, 1908. 


Professor Paul Clemmen, who was 
selected by the emperor of Germany 
to deliver a course of lectures at 
Harvard University under the ar- 
rangement made several years ago, 
whereby a yearly exchange of pro- 
fessors is made between Germany 
and America, arrived in New York 
recently. Professor Clemmen is 
widely known as a student of fine 
arts, and has held the chair of the 
history of art and literature at Bonn 
University since 1902. 

Mount Holyoke College opened 
September 26 with a registration of 
728 students. The freshman class 
numbers 208, and about twenty-two 
students have entered the upper 
classes. Several changes have been 
made in the faculty. Miss Frances 
M. Hazen, M. A., for many years 
professor of Latin and head of Mead 
hall, resigned last year and has the 
distinction of being the first member 
of the Mount Holyoke faculty to re- 
ceive a grant from the Carnegie 
foundation. Miss Vivian B. Small, 
instructor in the department of Latin, 
has been appointed head of Mead 
hall, and Miss Caroline M. Galt, also 
instructor in the department of 
Latin, has been appointed head of 
Wilder hall. Miss Bertha Kk. Young, 
for several years associate professor 
in the department of English litera- 
ture, has been made professor in that 
department. Miss Florence Puring- 
ton, B. S., Mount Holyoke College, 
has been appointed dean of the col- 
lege, the first appointment to that po- 
sition. The following members of 
the faculty, formerly instructors, 
have been appointed associate pro- 
fessors: Latin, Miss Helen E. Hoag; 
botany, Miss Mary E. Kennedy; 
physiology, Miss Abbie H. Turner; 
Biblical history and literature, Miss 
Lilla EF. Morse, Miss E. Olive 
Dutcher. New appointments as in- 
structors are as follows: Romance 
languages, Miss Edith Fahnestock; 
English, Miss Elizabeth Evans; Eng- 
lish literature, Miss Carrie A. Har- 
per; politics and economics, Miss 
Emilie Hutchinson; mathematics, 
Miss Mary E. Wells; physics, Miss 
Louise Holcomb, Miss Margaret 
Shields. Miss Emilie Martin has re- 
turned as instructor in the depart- 
ment of mathematics. Miss Frances 
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Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents, 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED, 


SPECIAL SERVICB to men wish- 
ing to give up teaching and enter 
business or technical work; over 3,000 
positions open. Hapgoods, Suite 144, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

THE BATAVIA SYSTEM of 
Class-Individual Instruction is fully 
treated in Educational Work. Ten 
numbers, $1.50. Bound volumes, 


$2.50. Educational Work Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 

THE SCIENCE OF COMMBER- 
CIAL BOOKKEEPING. The lead- 
ing text-book on Correct and Practi- 
cal Bookkeeping. Price, $2.00. Title 
page and references on request. 


Adolph Hirsch, Accountant, 642 
Broadway, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE 


MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York 
53 Fifth Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


FACULTY 


Mr. THoMAs TAPPER 
Mr 
Miss VERNETTA E, CoLEMAN 
Mr. Henry E. KREHBIEL 
Pror. WALpDO S, PRATT 


Dean THomMAs M. School of 
Pedagogy, N. Y. U. 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course 


structor in mathematics, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in philosophy. 
Miss Florence Foss and Miss Anna 
Morgan, formerly assistants in the 
departments of art and zoology, have 
been appointed instructors. 


ONLY A TRIFLING DELAY. 

Hicks—‘Did you ever succeed in 
persuading your wife when she gets 
angry to count ten before she 
speaks?” 

Wicks—“Yes, but she is a very 
rapid counter.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


New York, N. Y 186 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, by Gontery Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
ashingto “1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., yoy Bldg. Berkeley. Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chieage, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash, 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ 


EACH ACENCY 


MANUAL.» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FISHE 


Excellent, for placi 
he U.S. SEND 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 - Tel. Hay, 975-4. 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW \S6 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, |IDAHO 


YORK, 
OF BOSTON, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


mH SCIENCE wu 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
RHAM, N 


iH, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The France of Today...... nee Wendell Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. + oe $1.50 50 
Stories of Strange Sights .... The Century Co. we e 
A Fourth Sylvester Ginn & Co. Boston .60 
The Child’s Book of Rhymes ‘and Stories Lansing 35 
Selected Essays Jordan Houghton, Mifflin& Co.,* 40 
The Bible as Good Reading............- -..» Beveridg enry Altemus Co., Phila. 50 
The Lliad for Boys and Girls. Church The Macmillan Co., 1.50 
Theodore Morgan be 1.50 
is oetica orks 0 
the History of Monroe 25 
Was New pd » Jenks T. ¥. Crowell & Co., * 1.25 
Merry Animal Tales......--...-- sobbsdeiccce sees Bighain Little, Brown & Co., Boston — 
Boys of the Border. Smith 1.25 
Stella’s Adventures in Small, Maynar Co., 1. 
ris an 
Ja dah cece Coleridge Chas. E, Merrill, N. — 
Feadora’s Jackson David McKay, Phila, 1.00 
herical Trigo- 
Blements of Plane snd  Sphe Gore G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Studies in American and British Sipenetare.. McFee A. Flanagan Co. » Chicago 1.00 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
BRIDGEWATER 
address the A.G BoypEn, A. M 
Es NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 


xes. For catalogues address 
G. THomPsoNn, Principal. 


ADVICE THEY HEED. 


“Yes; I’m going abroad at once. I 
gotta go.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t let the dociors 
scare you.” 

“I got this from a lawyer.’— 
Washington Herald. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup ha 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists 
everywhere. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act June 30, 1906. 
Serial number 1098. 


> 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

TA NORMAL SCH Especial attention is 

called to'the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Mass. 
Principal. J. ASRURY PITMAN. 


A WILLING EAR. 
“There’s a scandalous story about 
her in this morning’s Daily Howler.” 
“But you can’t believe anything 
you read in that paper.” 
“I can if I want to. ”—Philadelphia 
Press, 


Which is worse? to wear a wig cr 
to brush seventeen lonely hairs care- 
fully across the smooth white sur- 


Herald-Transcript. 


THUDS FROM THE PADDED 
CELL. 


How mucli did Philadelphia Pa? 
Whose grass did K. C. Mo? 
How many eggs could New Or'eans 
La? 
How much does Cleveland 0? 


What was it made Chicago Ill? 
’Twas Washington D. C? 

She would Tacoma Wash, in spite 
Of a Baltimore Md. 


When Hartford and 
Conn 
What Reuben do they scak? 
Could Noah build a Little Reek Ark 
If he had no Guthrie Ok? 


New Haven 


We call Minneapolis M'nn. 
Why not Annapolis Ann? 

If you can’t tell the reason why, 
I'll bet Topeka Kan. 


But now you speak of lad’es, 
A Butte Montana is, 

If I could borrow Memphis’ Tenn 
I'd treat that Jackson Miss. 


what 


Would Denver Colo cop because 
Ottumwa Ia dore, 

And, tho my Portland Me doth love, 
I threw my Portland Ore. 

—Maurice Smiley, in March Lipp'n- 

cott’s. 


The Hungry Wood Folk. 


One of the marked signs of tle 
season is the hunger of the cre.turs 
of the wood while yet the snow 
covers many food treasures and 
when the long hard winter has ex- 
hausted every source of provision. 

The juniper-tree makes exce!l- 
lent feeding ground for these hrngry 
creatures, because food bits are <o 
conspicuous at a distance cn tle 
twig tips. One year, at this tine 
we tied bits of suet and open-work 
bags of sunflower seeds to the twigs 
of an old juniper, high up on the 
sunny side of the pasture. Corn 
bread, waste bits of bread, cake, ard 
pastry adorned the boughs, dough- 
nuts and partly decayed apples were 
tacked to the trunk, while under he 
tree, and far out around it, the ec’ {l- 
dren spread every sort of waste thir 
several tables afforded. 

The sight of this display of gcod‘es 
created a furore among starving 
creatures. From far and near cane 
crows, jays, nuthatches, chickadees, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, rabbits.— 
Selected. 


> 


THE GROUSE-DRIVING SEA-ON. 
(As Others See Us) 


First Keeper—“What do you think 
o’ these folks, Duncan?” 

Second Keeper—“Jist naething it 
gall. If yin o’ them’s explain‘n’ 
,how he cam to miss them, the ither’s 
| mackin’ me rin my dog off his legs 
| lookin’ for birds he’s never touched 
at all!’’—Punch. 


4 


AN UNPREJUDICED PARENT. 


The Music Teacher—*Johnny 
daily in his violin 
ng 


is 
play- 
Johnny’s Mother (gratified)—‘Is 


face of your cranial dome?-—Peeria | 


that so? We didn’t know whether 
he was improving or we were just 
more used to it.”—Judge. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S 

One of the most notable even‘s 
the 
due to occur next Monday. 
nothing less than the initial 
ance at Keith’s theatre of 
tinguished actrezs, Nance 
Supported by a company head 
MeKee Rankin, Miss O'Neil is to a)- 
pear in a condensed version cf “Tae 
Jewess,” with the famous curse :e-n> 
included in the action. 
engagement is for one week on’'y. 
One of the most novel comedy acts of 
the season will occupy a prominent 
place on the bill—Robert Dailey aid 


in 


It is 
app_ar- 
the di - 


JOURN 


history of vaudeville in Bos.o. is | 


d by | 


Miss O'Nei.’s | 


VAL OF EDUC ION 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| 
lee AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn, to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middtetown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs, 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 

Ind, to N. ¥. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham ; 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore ; 
| to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; 
Hickory. 


to N. ¥. Harlow D. Curtis, 
Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 


to N.C, Marjorie Gray, Boston to 


Mich. to N. ¥. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. toN. Y . Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala, Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; 
to St. Petersburg 

N. Y¥. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. 


to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
Palmer, arene use to Westport; to Ill, and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. w. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White P lains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 


Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine: to Mad. L illian L. Thorpe, Auburn 


to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and oe others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; tou Pa L. Taylor, 


Ithaca to Coatesville; Edith D. Chese brough, Attica to Indiana Norma); Clara E. Mac Farlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere. 


company in a sketch depicting haj- Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
enings : ; iy car, wi Mr, | to Boulder; to N Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport 

}) = A troti Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Dailey as the conductor and t €| Geo. x Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A, Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 


members of his’company as the pa - 
sengers. Many very funny chirac 
ter types are introduced. The 
pean acts will include Witty Tracey, 
the Five Madeaps, and the 
brothers. Isittw Traney has a 
attractive turn that 


most 
is much cut of 


the ordinary run. She has a_ very 
hundsome trained horse which she 
puts through his paces, and she als» 


The live 
English soubrettes, who 
a specialty something on the or- 
der of that of the pony ballet, ool: 
they do much more acrobatic work. 
Sensational stunts on a revolving 1 d 
der make up the act of the Rig ]+tto 
brothers, Dave Genaro and = Ray 
Bailey in their singing and cave n:z 
Waterbury brothers and ‘Ten- 
with their capital instrum-ntal 
selections and droll comedy 
Howard and Howard, “The Mes<e.- 
Boy and the Thespian,” in songs 
and imitations, and Jimmie Lucas 
‘The Boy with the Dialects,” a cap’- 
tal character comedian, are 
the standard American acts that will 
be in the bill. The Harlem bro‘hers, 
acrobatic humorists: the Vauchners, 


does some capital juggling. 
Madecaps are 
do 


skit: 
ney. 


ger 


in ragtime diversions: Blamphin and | 
Hehr. playing a comedy skit; La 
Dent, a clever clown juggler, and 


new pictures by the kinetograph wil 
fill out the program. 


> 


KIND OLD LADY. 
“Gracious! Why do you allow 
that little boy to swear so?’ 
Policeman-—‘He'’s got right to| 
swear. He just missel his Sunda 
school pienie by ten minutes,” 
Montreal Star. 


A fellow standing in the jam 


the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monument 
in New York on Decoration day — re- 
inarked grumpily. “Pd rather bo a 
live jackass than a dead soldier.” An 
old) gentleman turning on him said 
contemptuously: “You certainly em- 


body your wish. You are to b> con 

eratulated. It is seldom that a man 
is what he would rather be.” 
— — -——- 

A high-school girl recent'y in yuired 

of a librarian: “Have vou a book cn 

‘American education in the twelfth 


century’ 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 3ith St., New Verk. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


Rizol | 


hits; | 


umone | 


about 


E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 
Philippines to N Y¥. Moiton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 
Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M; Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 
Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. 


BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN, Y. 


-€STABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


“1308 


CHICAGO | 


introduces te Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c.J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
LARGE CLIENT ‘AGE , result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positio 7 8 filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 percent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Sch ools, over 5,000 in Second- 
| aryand P ublic Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANC IES, \ear Pcok free. 


‘T’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency Avenue 
New York 
es college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, ‘Ranseer. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, P re paratory and Norma! Schools and Coli ges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For furthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & (0., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg. Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


| Positions’ Send for circulars. 
| ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places oochexs in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
'sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon, Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


Manhattan Building. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 3 
Winship | q g teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


| WM. F. JARVIS 
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NATHANIEL 


Views and Reviews the Civil War 


The Deeds of ’61-'65 Graphically Portrayed by Speech and Picture 
STEREOPTICON OBJECT-LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM 


THRILLING, ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


This lecture by Charles Nathaniel Thomas, whose familiarity with the leading events of this 
great epoch, so absorbingly interesting in our country’s history, is based upon a close study of the 
great conflict during its enactment, since its close, and especially upon the source of information 
afforded by ten years of intimate association with thousands of veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Many wil! recall Mr. Thomas, from 1885-1887, as the delineator of the wonderful painting 
ot the Field and Battle of Gettysburg at the Boston Cyclorama, where over two hundred thousand 
people heard his graphic description of that thrilling drama. 

During the recess of Congress, Mr. Thomas, who is Resolution and Petition Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, is prepared, from April 1st to November 28th, 1907, to make dates with lecture 
and entertainment committees of Schools, Colleges, Chautauqua Assemblies, Posts of the G. A. k., 
and other associations desirous of a first-class entertainment. It is a notable lecture for schools. 


SYNOPSIS 


The Skirmish Line of the War.—Garrison.—Phillips.—The Seven Sons of Freedom.—The 
Seven Stars of the Woman Anti-Slavery Society.—In the War that “wrote justice on the flag,”” the 
Daughters of Liberty were equal with the Sons.—John Brown, Peerless on the Skirmish Line. Victor 
Hugo’s Ideal Hero.—Harper’s Ferry.—The Old Boston State House, the Birthplace of American Inde- 
pendence.—Independence Hall, where American Independence came to its Estate of Manhood.—John 
Brown’s Fort, where American Independence was Wedded to Sweet Liberty.—Fort Sumter in 
Flames.—The North a Unit.—The War Cry of the Revolution. —The Call to Arms.—-Uprising of the 
North.—Crowding down to the Potomac.—-An historical Parallel, the Men of Seventy-six at Lexing 
ton and Concord, the Men of Sixty-one, their Descendants, in the streets of Baltimore.—First General 
at the Front.—Onto Richmond, the Nation’s Watchword.—The Panic at Bull Run.—Bull Run 
Russell and the London Times.— Poetic Justice.—T he Guns of the Kearsarge and Alabama.—Signifi 
cance of Bull Run.—The Blockade.—Circle of Fire at Port Royal.—Farragut the Grand, his Genius 
the Key to New Orleans.—Night Passage of the Forts.—Monitor and Merrimac, a Revolution in Naval 
Warfare.—Southern and Northern Chivalry: Notable Examples.—Stonewall Jackson, the Grandest 
Type of Southern Chivalry.—Recitation of Palmer’s Poem, “Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” pronounced 
by Holmes the Finest Ballad of the Civil War.—Phil Kearney.—The Centre at Gettysburg.—Old 
Glory, the Inspiration of Our Army.—‘Abraham Lincoln give us a Man.”—The Galena Tanner.— 
Commander of a Million and Half of Men.—Over the Rapidan.—The Swath of Death through the 
Wilderness.—-Sherman’s Co-operative Movement to Atlanta.—Passage of the Alleghanies..-Sherman 
before the Gate City._-“Atlanta is Ours and Fairly Won.’’—-The March to the Sea._-Thomas the 
“Rock of Chickamauga.” 

The lecture ends with a brief review of Sheridan’s Shenandoah Valley campaign and Recitation 
of Sheridan's Ride, illustrated, which is an original and special adaptation to the lecture platform 
worthy of star rank. 

TESTIMONIALS 


Exceedingly interesting and thoroughly educational. 
The beautiful illustrations, with your clear and eloquent 
description, impressed the audience with a sense of reality 
that words fail to describe. Your lecture is the most in- 
teresting and instructive that I have ever heard on the 


Mr. Thomas is a rare combination of the teacher and the 
orator. Nothing could be clearer and more impressive 
than some of his word paintings. Those who can enjoy 
him and do not will make a serious mistake. 


subject chosen, those who faii to hear it will miss a grand 
opportunity. 

James S. Perkins, Supt. of Schools, Canton, Mass. 
Highly entertaining and instructive to adults, and ad- 
mirably adapted to develop and stimulate in the minds of 
children a love of their country and a reverence for their 

country’s heroes. 
G. T. Cun, High School, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


B. J. Tice, Supt. of Schools, Wrentham, Mass. 


For public school scholars the lessons derived from such 
an entertainment are invaluable, awakening in them a 
deeper love of country, anda desire for historical study 
and research. 


E. W. Barrert, Prin. High School, Blackstone, Mass, 


CHARLES NATHANIEL THOMAS, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 


WASHISGTON, D, C. 
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